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{VIOLET STAGGERED BACK; THEN WITH A LITTLE CRY FELL PRONE UPON THE PLATFORM. ] 


0H! GIVE HIM BACK TO ME! 
—— oe 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ LADY JANE says——'’ 


“Lost, an Englishman, with the bluest eyes, 
and the nicest smile in the world.” 
That was Violet Sartoris’s thought for two 
years, when her loss was new, and her remem- 
ve of her husband's beauty was fresh in 
et mind, 
wm an Englishman, who ought to be 
ng care of me, and looking after me.” 
wt hat was her thought for the three next, 
; én she was’ heartily weary of indepen- 
werd be - the everlasting questioning of her 
bh “ Lost, a husband, and I must know whether 
€ is alive or dead.” 
d a was her constant thought during the 
prent gaes when disa; love had almost 
yeas into hate; w hope deferred from 
year had made hér ‘young heart sick 


ITOR OF 


with unavailing jones . Through all these 
years she had kept absolute silence as to the 
cause of jowtnr 3 To her mother and father 
she confessed that they had had a quarrel in 
the train about a friend. Oné day all would 
be made straight. Meanwhile she and Jack 
were better apart. 

Mr. Sartoris wrote to Lord Mayne, and told 
him simply that he and his daughter had 
agreed to separate. Nobody knew any more 
than that, and everybody grew tired of fruit- 
less speculations. 

Violet remained for a long while at Mille- 
fleurs, and then retired, at her ents" insti- 
gation, to ‘‘the little place in Kent,” which 
her husband had placed at her disposal. There 
she lived very quietly on her own five hun- 
dred a- year, never going into society, or givin 
any entertainments at the Priory, comfort 
every now and then by a visit from some of 
her own relations, and especially rejoiced by 
the constant companionship of her one parti- 
cular friend, Mabel Ingham, who lived close 
by at the Rectory. 

Cyril Landon was the ward of the Rev. 
Clement Ingham, and often ran down to 


Leighton. He was very much distressed at 
thie desolate condition of his old friend, and 
would have liked to undertake the office of 
co r-in chief; bat out of deference to 
her husband's prejadice, she never invited 
him to her house, though she could not 
prevent his coming to see her whenever he 
was at the Rectory. He often wondered why 
he was never asked to dine at the Priory, and 
his curiosity never rested as to the exact posi- 
tion of affairs between the husband and wife. 
Knowing the Maynes for so many years he 
told himself that there wasn’t a soul of whom 
Sartoris' could possibly be jealous. And it 
never occurred to him that he himself was the 
~ whom Sartoris regarded as his hated 
rival. 

He was devoted to Violet, and ready to 
place himself entirely at her service, but 
his attachment never went beyond the bounds 
of purest friendship. He was intensely sorry 
for her; and, out of mere pity for her deso- 
late condition, sent her flowers from Covent 
Garden, and heather and grouse from Scot- 
land, just to show that there was somebody 
who thought of her, though her own hus- 
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bandgbehaved like a ae faa left om ‘ak the 
mercy-of the world, He ran down sq often 
to the Rectory, on one plea or another, that 
nobody was much surprised when he miade-an 
offer to Mabel Ingham. 

She was a very pretty-looking gir], with 
earnest hazel eyes, and soft light hair. Some 
people said there was the wistful look in her 
eyes which belong to those who are not long 
for this earth ; but the girl only laughed, and 
said of course she looked wistful till she had 
found her lover. 

He was not over strong himself, and was sup- 
posed to have a weak chest, so the onlookers 
thought it was not a brilliant outlook for the- 
two, but they were very happy in their mutual 
affection, and refused to see any clouds in 
their future. 

«‘ What is the matter, little one? You look 
as grave as if you had just started, for a 
faneral!” asked Cyril Landon one day, a,he, 
was standing under,a willow tree. in,a. corner. 
of the Rectory, , holding a basket, which 
Mabel was filling with flowers. 


‘“‘Oh, nothing!” she answered; hastily, | 


whilst a rich colour flooded her, cheeks, 
and she bent her head low.over the basket. 


‘Tell me this t,” as he put, 
hand under her soft white chin, a: 
her. pening face so that he in, adie it at. 


hig 
You, will be angry with me. 
“I couldn't if I tried. Out ag z 


‘* ¥ouwe been so.good to, Violet,” grovg 


confnsed, 

“Not half as , as. she d 
warmly, ‘If I had will, L 
have 4 dae, twice.as m 


I think you’ savdlnahe asite enon@h,” ina 


nal voice, 


Hegayea whistle, opened. eyes to 
their/fallest.extent. “ us! by: at is, 
abauy, ae ‘ 

otf a ie 
her nature was 


it st t ag a : 
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we aoe off a rosa 
lovely !” 

‘* Good-looking and high-bred: down. to 
ground—but what has that todo, ib?” 

No answer, © 
seemed to come from 

as Look here, May,” and’ ‘the laughter went. 
out of his eyes, whilst his voice grew almost 
stern. ‘ Violet is Sartoris’s wife. /'ve never 
forgotten that fact, although he has. It was 
unworthy of you to fear that I should think 
of her except as a dear old friend.” 

‘‘Oh Cyril, don’t! I didn’t meanit. It was 
all that horrid Lady Jane,” and the tears ran 
down the soft cheeks. 

Instantly his arm was thrown round her 
with protecting tenderness, but his voice was 
very grave. ‘‘Lady Jane! What on earth 
had she to do with it?” 

“‘Oh, she hinted all sorts of things,” with 
her face hidden on his coat-sleeve. 

“What sort of things? I must know.” 

‘‘ That—that you always flirted with Violet 
before her marriage. = 

“* Tt’s.a lie,” energetically ; ‘‘ and I shall take 
e first opportunity of telling her so. What 
else ?”’ 

** She gaid it was very odd how you met her 
on her honeymoon, and she had always under- 
derstood that that was thereason why Mr. Sar- 
toris went off !”’ 

**Good heavens! I never heard such a 
base invention. The poor little thing came to 
her aunt’s fora refuge, and I happened to be 
there by the merest accident, having just es- 
corted the oldlady back after the wedding. I 
shall neyer forget my astonishment. We had 
scarcely time to turn round before the bride 


Abe, —— Lady Stapleton 
‘iag , and she has made her promise, » 
: ed lite| 





was upon us, and what had pecome ot hed, 
husband I-couldn’t imagine.” 

“Then yoy had netning’ to do with it,|o 
really ?” looking up into his face With earnest 
eyes, 80 pure, so angelic in-their expression, 
that a scoundrel’s must have fallen before 
them. 

“Mabel, how can you?” in almost fierce 
reproach, as he slowly withdrew his arm. 

She clung to it penitently, her slight frame 
quivering with agitation. 

“I beg your pardon! Of course, I believe 
you; I only wanted you to say it. again. Oh, 
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ae she losb, hex, heart to. some, 


ben You improper little thing! Violet has 
enough pride for all of us, and she will never 
stoop to anything so low as a flirtation.” 

‘* Lady Jane sa: ss =| 

**Hang Lady Jane!” with more warmth 
than was necessary. ‘‘I don’t mean literally,’’ 
he added, with a laugh; “ but a. venomous 
woman is the most detestable animal in crea- 
tion. Some women are so near the angels, 
and others are not far off from. fiends. bay 
little one,” with his hand upon her hair, 
‘have always seemed more of an angel than 
@ common human being.” 

A few days later Cyril Landon and. Mabel 
Ingham o~ married in church ; 
and some fashionable people, mostly relatives 
of. the bri , came all the way down 
from London to see. the ceremony ormed. 
His cousins, Lady Jane and. the Hon, Fela 
Armitage, were among the number, the la 
performing the part of best man, and all ‘the 
time wishing that he oni, adda certain lady 
in a bewitching costume of. palest. grey to the 
number of the bridesmaids. The Is lady was 
Mrs. Sartoris, dragged out of her retirement 
by the prayers and entreaties of her dearest, 
friend—the bride, 
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After shaking both her hands she intro. 
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forgotten me,” he said 


proachfally. 
‘That is impossible, as I never had the 


Cyril, don’t be angry !”’ pleasure of before,” drawing up he 
He stooped and smoothed her hair. neck with ps Pag rig pasar aeabee 
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she turned away to say good-bye to her 
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Lady Jane, eager’ pon her, 
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Mrs. Ingham, who must be dying to get r 
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can Mrs. Davidson; as.to the food, we shan’t 
want any, only @.cup of tea.. Now don’t be 
disagreeable and say ‘No!’ I've. cleared 
away sll difficulties, and. a, refusal. hasn't 
a leg to stand on. Dolet uscome! Itissuch 
ages since I’ve seem you; and: I. heard some- 
thing that perhaps you ought to: know,” 
lowering her voice. } 

Violet's heart gave a great jamp, News of 
her husband! She:wondered, and was ready 
to assent to anything, if only she could ‘hear 
something of Jack Sartoris. 

«Jf you are not afraid of being wholly bored 
and completely. starved yon can come. But 
[haven't the smallest.inducement to offer, 
and the responsibility must.rest on your own 


And then she hastened over.her adieux, and 
drove home: in the-hired brougham, which 
was the only carriage she had at her service, 

Mrs. Milton, the-housekeeper, stared till 
her eyes nearly dropped ont of her head, 
when her mistress said that she, expected 
friends that evening; Thedrawing-room must 
be prepared for.daneing, and a cold collation. 
laid in the dining-room. 

“ Bat, ma’am, there’s nothing in the house,’’ 
gasped the housekeeper, doubting, as . she: 
told the housemaid afterwards, whether she 
stood on her head. or her heels; ‘‘ and. there's. 
no time to make jellies. and such things.” 

“There is plenty of fruit, and you must 
send to Canterbury for anything we want.” 

“But that will. be such an expense,” said: 
Mrs. Milton, with a groan; “and you'wes 
always told me,.ma’am, begging your pardon, 
that there was no. money. to keep up the hot- 
houses or anything,” 

“I know, jbut. after. scrimping: and saving 
for six years we must be able to afford: some- 
thing,” impatiently, And: then a change 
came over her beantiful face, and she put up. 
her hands to her forehead with @ groan. 
“I've been so, quiet—I—I—shalli go: mad if 
this gees on. Oh, Milton! there’s:a dear 
ah thing, help me, and don’t’ make it too 


“Tll help you;”. softening at once at the 
appeal to her compassion, as a pleasant smile 
stole over her plamp, weather-beaten face. 
“Harris will be delighted» at an opportunity 
of showing off her skill. She always. has 
said there was no encouragement here: for 
anyone who knew. how to cook, for ladies 
never did care so much about eating: as- 
gentlemen. Four ‘o'clock now! There isn’t 
over much time,, What if. I went over 
Pa in the little: cart; with George to 

ive?” %! 

“That would do splendidly! I leave all 
the details to yous. Have what is necessary, 
for Lady Jane Armitage is coming, and she 
is very critical." 

And then Mrs. Sartoris turned away, and 
walked about the garden plundering the 
sweetest blossoms from the: rose-trees; the 
most graceful trails from: the creepers, for her 
toom should be made as pretty as possible, 
and no one should laugh at the 

There was ® man in thevillage who was 
quite a superior musician; his services should 
besecured, for Lady Jane should: never say 
that “ poor dear: Violet: Sartoris was such a 
Pauper, that when she gave a party she worked 
her friends to death to provide the music.” 

As to how guests to expect.she was: 
tather in the jark, as she) had. leftall the 
inal arrangements in Lady Jane’s hands; and 
the latter was quite capable. of inviting: any 
viele of , 

lolet ate -very little dinner that night, for 
the unusual excitement had taken away her 
§ppetite, but shedooked very charming as she 
stood in the drawing-room read y:to receive her 
fuests, with a +: flash om her cheeks, a 
of pearls round her white neck, which. 


pe 
cs, 
z 


made her look: almost: li 

waited, ome nervous »qualm. succeeded 
‘nother, Now that. she had- a moment for 
wet reflection, she began-to doubt ‘the pro- 





priety of her conduet.. If her brother had 
been: there:it would have been different,. or 
any»of her:own family ;butit was too late to 
telegraph. Oh! why hadn't she thought ofvit 
before? She stood so completely alone,.and 
more than half the people who were coming 
to her were:nearly, il’ not quite strangers ! 

A ie seized her. as she heard the sound 

of ‘onthe gravel, Could she ring the 
bell, say she: had a headache, and send them 
all away? Impossible! She knew that such 
conduct: would never be forgiven or forgotten, 
and as she: had: been foolish enough to be 
—_ into it, she must play her- part to the 
end. 
The-next moment Lady Jane Armitage and 
Mr. Armitage Were announeed, andithey came 
in, followed by what seemed: a countless herd 
to Violet’s startled eyes. 

To her guests; however, she seemed a model 
of a well-bred hostess, whilst: to herself she 
appeared nothing better than a echool-girl 
alarmed’ at her own escapade. Her courage 
rose as she knew there was no retreat, and she 
set everyone at their ease by the charmof her 


| Manner. 


Mr. Armitage was utterly fascinated, 
and behaved.as if hethought he had-a special 
right to appropriate his hostess. 

After cups of coffee had been handed round; 
Mr. Smith, the village musician, took his place 
at the piano, and: played the preliminary bars 
of awaltz. He had been: out of the world, 


‘| and: had learnt: no new music;.so played one 


old favourite after another.» Nobody com- 

ined; there was.a charm about. the whole 
thing, and the old: sweet tunes, which every- 
body:liked; seemed-more appropriate than the 
new ones. 

Coming: in a whole from the same 
house, there was no difficufty about part- 
ners» Men were ina majority, therefore all 
were anxious to dance; and it seemed to Violet 
as if the first: note: of “‘ Under the Stars’ 
sent everyone exeept herself: and a few males 
whirling round the room, without any prelimi- 
nary manwuvres: Mr; Armitage was by her 
side, whilst‘two other men were making their 
way towards her. 

“ Shall we begin?’’ heasked quickly; and 
without ‘waiting for an answer put his arm 
round her small waist; and in another moment 
they were floating oh the:wings of the music, 
gently, gracefally, -without effort; It was the 
height: and depth of enjoyment to Violet, 
whose youth came back to ‘her-atone bound, 
and’brought a flask to -her-cheeks.and a light 
to her eyes, which made her-beauty dazzling. 

They stopped at lastby.an open window. 

“Ob? I never mesntr to dance,’’ she 


panted, ‘feeling a pang-of:compunction in her 
heart. 


‘* Never meant to dance!” exclaimed Ralph 
Armitage inamazements. ‘‘ With such a flodr 
and such’ .tune; it would have been wicked 
waste to stand and look.on!”’ 

“ But-yourdon'te understand; I—I am not 
like other women 4.’”’ 

“Tt ewith -you, If the other women 
were? all like you'the world would be a para- 
dise |” softly, with the most open admiration 
in his eyes. 

“Don't flatter me; I hateit,” she said im- 
patiently, withasudden feeling of repulsion. “ I 
thought I might make you understand without 
the trouble of explaining. Now, if your sister 
had a husband fond: of travelling about, and 
hating: to be tied—to England,’’ blushing as 
she bent over her fan, ‘‘ wouldn’t you advise 
her to:be' very proper and quiet, always to 
stay at-home,and never give-any parties ?” 

* Not lI1” withashort laugh. ‘A husband 
who wilfully — away from the most 
charming wife in En deserves to be for- 
gotten. . He must’ be-a brute or a maniac. 
Forget him, Mrs. Sartoris; and I'll help you 
to do so with pleasure!" 

There was the sound of a footstep on the 
gravel—a-.deep-drawn breath, whict: msde 
them both look round with @ start. Vibes 
was white’ in. a moment, and her heart 
throbbed painfully. 





| 


—? 

Mr. Armitage laughed. ‘ You look quite 
seared! It is only Davidson taking a stroil.”’ 

‘‘No, Captain Davidson is. over. there, I 
must go and see: who it is!’’ quivering with an 
eagerness that surprised herself. 

‘Then I must come with you, See, you 
are dropping your flowers,’ as he stooped to 
pick up @ crimson rose which had fallen from 
the front of her dress. “May I have it?” 

He put it to his lips, then. placed it in his 
button-hole; whilst she, entirely engrossed in 
her own. thoughts, peered- eagerly into the 
shadows, then hurried. down thevpath. He 
went after her, and drew her hand.through 
his arm. “Let me take-you back to: the 
house! It is beginnivg to rain—and you will 
kill yourself |” 

‘*T dont mind. Can’t you see anyone?”’ 
in a whisper. 

‘Not a soul!” casting hurried glances over 
the lawns and: into the shrubberies.. “‘ Which 
are you afraid of, a ghost ora burglar?” 

‘“‘ Neither,. I only thought——” in a tone 
of bitter disappointment — but what she 
thought she: would not. tell—only sighed 
deeply. 

The: pearls round her: white neck were 
beantifal stones; but she- would have given 
them all for one word fromthe man who 
emerged from the darkness of the.shrubberies 
into the high road, got. into a dog-cart, and 
drove away, muttering to himself, ‘* Fool that 
I 'was to think that she could want me!’’ 

‘* What have you done to her ?’’ asked Lady 
Jane of her brother; as-she came in through 
the next window, and noticed Violet's white 
cheeks. 

‘I? Nothing. Only solitude has upset Mrs. 
Sartoris’s nerves, and a cat passed the window 
whom she took for a burglar.” 

‘Ah! didn’t I say shutting yourself up was 
folly.and nonsense ?”’ 

“Lady Jane, you said you had something 
to tell:me.” And Violet laid her hand on her 
arm, and raised her grave eyes to the other’s 
laughing face. 

* Ab; yes! My cousin—young’. Clinton 

—joined a party who were exploring the 
Andes, and Mr. Sartoris was one of them— 
so altered that Ned took him: for an. im- 
postor.”’ 
. ‘My dance, I think, Lady Jane ?”’ And she 
was carried off, whilst Violet. looked after her 
with eager eyes, longing to hear something 
more than those few meagre details. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A NARROW SHAVE, 


“A most delightful evening, Mrs.;Sartoris,”’ 
said Mrs. Davidson, a pretty little woman, 
with rather a lisp... ‘‘ The success is so per- 
fect that. I believe you must: have planned it 
for # month.” 

“No. I. bear. witness. that the idea origi- 
nated, in my fertile: brain only a few hours 
ago,” said Lady Jane, triumphantly. “I 
wonder what- Cyril Landon will say: to all 
this going on-as soon as his back is turned ?"’ 

“He will be much too occupied. with his 
bride to care what goes on at. the Priory,’’ 
said. Violet. hastily, always terribly sensitive 
at the-idea of her name being coupled with 
Cyril's, lest a breath of wind might carry a 
careless word to her husband's ears. 

“ And yet, if I am.not mistaken, the Priory 
had something to do with his choice of a 
bride.” 

‘‘ No, indeed ”—with a nervous laugh. ‘‘ He 
chose his wife:for himself, and everyone could 
see how deeply in love he was.” 

“If he was so much in love why. did he 
waste six years?” said Lady Jane, aggres- 
sively, 3 

‘7 don’t know, you had better ask him,” 

“Ifyou don’t know no one else could. tell 
me." 

+ suppose Mabel was too young, Didn't 
she look a child to-day?” 
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*« How did he amuse himself whilst she was 
growing up?” with a supercilious smile. — 

“As any other man would, I suppose,” with 
a shrag of her shoulders,as she gave Mr. 
Smith a glance to tell him to strike up, and 
pat an end to this conversation, which she 
began to find very unpleasant. 

“ Does every other man ran down to Leigh- 
ton every week of his life?” 

‘He would perhaps run down every now 
and then, not every week, if he happened to 
be the Rector’s ward;” her cheeks burning, 
as she saw Mrs. Davidson exchange a know- 
ing glance with Lady Jane. ‘How muddy 
your shoes are! Where have you been?” she 
exclaimed, in surprise. 

It was now Lady Jane's turn to grow crim- 


son, as she hurriedly hid the toes of her shoes | 
Thinking till her brain was quite bewildered, 


under the lace frills at the edge of her 
skirt. 

“My dear Mrs. Sartoris, if you ask people 
to come straight from a wedding to a dance, 
you ought to have some compassion for the 
state of their shoes,” she said, crossly. 





“Bat I was admiring your shoes when you | 


came in. They are so prettily embroidered at 
the tip. What a pity to make them so 


muddy !"’ with a vague feeling that there | 


was something in the background which she 
couldn't divine. 

‘* My last partner dragged me nolens volens 
into the garden. Where’s Ralph ? We must 
be going,” and Lady Jane went away, still 
with that vivid colour on her cheeks. 


denly a mist gathered before her eyes, and she 
caught hold of the curtain tosave herself from 
falling. The post-mark was London; the stamp 
a@ common English one; the handwriting was 
her husband's ! ! 

Gasping for breath, she sank down upon a 
seat, trembling like a frightened hare—Lady 
Jane had deceived her! Then thumping 
through her brain came the idea that Jack had 
been there that night; the mud upon her 
shoes could only have been got from a soft 
place outside the gates, where the road had 
been mended. There was no other mud on 
that summer’s night when the rain had 
only just begun; the crimson blush on her 
cheek condemned her, for she was scarcely 
shy enough to blush so much i® she had only 
been an innocent stroll with a partner. 


Violet suddenly sprang from her seat. ‘Oh! 
what nonsense!” she said to herself, as she 
paced up and down the room, “I think 
I must be going mad. This is Jack’s 
own house—he wouldn't creep about the 
garden like a thief! He would come in, 
perhaps, without a knock or a sing; but 
he would certainly come in. And strange 
as he has been, I’m sure he would speak to 
me—he couldn’t go away without. And yet 
that step! I seemed to know it was he, though 





' there was no reason to think so. When Mr. 


There was a great skurry at the last when ' 


the carriages came. Some were inthe re- 
freshment.room quenching their thirst, others 
enjoying all the delights of a last dance, whilst 
the more prudent ones stood at the door, cal- 
ling out—‘‘ The train will be gone. Come, 
come!” 

Lady Jane seemed to be in a fever of impa- 
tience. She got into the brougham, and 
would have driven off without her brother, 
only he shouted out to her to stop in stentorian 
tones. 

** Good-bye, Mrs. Sartoris. Thanks for a 
most perfect conclusion to a very dull day, 
Jane says you are coming to stay with my 
mother in town ?” 


‘* What an idea! I'm going to be a hermit, 


as before.” 

‘Then I may come to the Priory ?’—very 
eagerly. His very eagerness put her on her 
guard, and she shook her head. 

‘*Then when and where can I see you 
again?” 

** You must be resigned to doing without ”’ 
—coldly. 

“I can't. Do you never go to Lady Staple- 
ton’s?”’ 

‘‘She has made me promise to go to her 
some time in July "—thoughtfully. 

“Then I shall get her to invite me too. 
Good-night. I have your rose—and your face 
‘will always be before my eyes! Coming, Jane. 
What a fidget you are!” as he sprang into 
the brougham and slammed the door. 

Violet went back into the drawing-room as 
the last carriage drove off. After her intensely 
quiet life it had been an evening of bewilder- 
ing excitement, but she had not enjoyed it 
over-much. It had been pleasant to dance 
aud feel the ground flying under her light 
step3; pleasant to see so many bright faces 
round her; but the very brightness and the 
gaiety had revived the old aching longing with 
fresh intensity; and the step on the gravel 
had reminded her—she scarcely knew why—of 
the hope and the happiness of the days that 
were gone. 

Leaning against the frame of one of the long 
windows, her eyes wandered listlessly over the 
damp lawn, where the rain was falling softly. 
As a servant moved a lamp inside the dining- 
room, the light fell in a broad stream across 
the grass, and in the middle of the lawn she 
saw a white paper. Prompted by some im- 
pulse she could not account for, she darted 
into the rain and picked it up. It was only 
an empty envelope directed to Lady Jane 
Armitage in a masculine handwriting. Sad- 


| thought he ought to follow the gardener's 





Armitage laughed [hated him. Whata hurry 
Lady Jane was in togo away, justasif somebody 
were waiting for her at the station. Perhaps 
they are there still. The train is sure to be 
late. I’d run down myself only they would 
think it so queer, and I must be so carefal | 
whilst Jack’s away.”’ She went to the bell, 
and rang it violently. 

Webster, the butler, appeared, looking sleepy 
and ill-used. 

‘‘Where’s George?’ looking up, whilst 
she scribbled a few lines in pencil. | 

**Gone to bed, ma’am,” looking as if he} 


example. 

‘*Do you think you could possibly get to the 
station before the last train goes ?” 

Webster's breath was completely taken away 
by such an outrageous proposition. He looked 
at a little ornamental clock on an ancient 
cabinet. Its hands pointed to half-past twelve, 
and the train was to go at 12 31. 

“No, ma’am, I don't see how I could; not 
if I were used to running, which I'm not,” he 
added, with dignity. 

“Very well,” she said quietly ; and he went 
out of the room with an injured air. 

* You can put out the lights, and go to bed ; 
but don’t fasten the front door,” she called 
out a minute later, as she hurried past him ia 
the hall, and catching up a cloak, ran out into 
the garden. 

*The rain had ceased, and she thought there 
was a chance of being in time, as she remem- 
bered hearing that the trains had been late all 
day in consequence of some excursions. She 
sped with the speed of a scared rabbit down 
the road, not counting the consequences, or 
fearing the cost, spurred on by the madden- 
ing longing to know where her husband was. 
Panting, breathless, she reached the platform. 
From the little crowd still waiting she knew 
that the train had not come up, and, thank 
Heaven, she was in time. All at once from 
the astonished glances she met on every side, 
it came upon her how strange, how extraor- 
dinary, her appearance would seem at that 
time of night, when she had determined to be 
so staid and proper during Jack's absence ! 

“Mrs. Sartoris ! Good Heavens, is it you?”’ 
exclaimed Ralph Armitage, in ‘amazement. 
‘+ Is there anything Ican do for you?” in a 
low voice. ‘Tell me what you want?’’ 

‘* Lady Jane,” she said, breathlessly, trying 
to conceal her identity under the hood of her 
cloak, ‘* where is she? ” : 

He looked over his shoulder to where his 
sister was standing in the dim twilight, talk- 
ing earnestly to a tall man with broad 
shoulders at the farther end of the platform, 
and hesitated. 








ee. a his, and she recogni 
y Jane's figure in a moment—the ' 
was hidden from her. ote 

“I must speak to her,” she said, and hurricg 
forward. 

Armitage caught hold of her cloak. 

“Go into the waiting-room; I'll bring her 
to you,” anxiously. 

‘** No, let me go!"’ 

She wrenched her cloak from his hand, ana 
darted through the crowd as she heard the 
whistle of the coming train. A porter hear 
it too, and canght up a tronk on his shoulder 
so that there should be no further delay,’ 

He did not see the slight form flitting by 
him. The next moment Violet's forehead 
came in violent contact with the corner of 
the trunk. She staggered back ; then with , 
little cry fell prone upon the hard floor of the 
platform. 

Ralph Armitage rushed forward, knelt down 
and raised her gently in his arms, his facg 
pale with fear. 

‘Her hood had fallen back, and as a porter 
with a lantern pushed his way to the front of 
the crowd which had gathered round, the 
light fell fall on her lovely face, white as 
death. 

* Give her to me,” said the tall man who 
had been talking to Lady Jane, with a throb 
* his voice, as he elbowed his way to her 
side. 

‘No, no,” said Lady Jane; “the shock 
would kill her! Get into the train, and I'll 
come up in the morning.” 

**T can't leave her,” in a low voice, whilst 
his eyes rested with unfathomable tenderness 
on the closed eyes, the white cheeks, the b2an. 
tiful brow where the bruise was, close by the 
dusky curls. 

‘** T'll never do anything more for you,” said 
Lady Jane, in a low voice, “if you don’t do as 
I tell you now.” . 

‘*Bhe need not know—I could keep out of 
her sight.” 

“How weak you are! Don't you know 
what a sensation a stranger makes in a vil- 
lage? Ralph will stay with me. In two 
minutes she will be able to walk to the fly ; it 
is nothing much. Get in!” with intense 
ron aE Hy * as she almost pushed him into the 

rain. 
‘- Get in, sir, please,” said the guard ; “ we 
can't wait here all night! We are behind time 
as it is.” 

Half bewildered and sorely against his will 
he got into a first-class carriage, and as the 
door was slammed upon him Violet opened 
her eyes—just half-a minute too late! 


(To be continued.) 
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Lirtnz Tunes in tHe Krrcnen.—As old 
newspapers are very useful, it is well to keep 
a drawer for them; they are convenient for 
covering the shelves, -to polish silver, tinware, 
glass, and the stove; when broiling meat, 
spread them on the floor to prevent the 
drippings from the meat spotting the floor; 
they are also convenient for starting the fire, 
to tack on the wall, to cover things, and in 
very many ways prove useful. To be par- 
ticular about the little things, such as the 
soap-dish, match-box, salt-box, twine-basket, 
and towel rack, is a sure sign of a well-ordered 
kitchen. Dish towels, kitchen aprons, and 
kitchen towels have, of course, a drawer kept 
for them in or near the kitchen ; and it is also 
handy to have three or four different-sized 
pan-holders hanging near the range, also & 
kitchen clothes-basket, or bag, in which to 
keep all soiled kitchen linen. While the 
kitchen should be ectly farnished, it is bad 
taste to put anything not strictly adapted to 1 
in it; for instance, an upholstered sofa, chair, 
or footstool seems out of place; while « plain 
wooden chair and a couple of milking. stools of 
different heights, one to be used as a foot-rest, 
are proper and necessary. 
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LOVE BRAVES ALL STORMS. 
—o— 





Tue snow, the first of the season 
Came whirling, eddying down, 

And white and bright grew the landscape, 
That at morn was sombre and brown. 

I went to the barn and harnessed 
The horses, and got the sleigh out, 

And drove down the road with bells jingling, 
While the boys raised a merry shout. 


And Mary for me was waiting, 
For that I would come she knew well ; 
Had I not taken her riding 
Each year when the first snow fell ? 
And soon o’er the whitened roadway 
We were flying right merrily ; 
And the jing bells on our horses 
Made music for Mary and me. 


Ah, the music they made was the sweetest 
By far I had ever heard, 

Excepting only the music 
Of one softly whispered word ; 

And that wo 


My life with her love, and she answered 
With a smile and @ murmured “ Yes.” 


Then a wind blew up and blustered ; 
In our faces it drove the snow ; 

So I turned the horses homeward, 
And like the wind did ;they go. 

And Mary nestled besideme; 
No fear of the storm had she, 

But sweetly confessed she was ready 
To face life’s: storms with me. 


Many storms since then we've encountered, 
But together we’vye braved them out, 
And in love found joy and contentment, 
With never a shadow or doubt, 
And now when, the first of the season, 
The snow falls, I get out the sleigh, 
And Mary and I revive mémories 
Of a long passed happy day. Bsa 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
SIR RICHARD’S. TREASURES, 


How long she sat ‘there: she knew only by 
the appearance of “Sir Richard. A 
_“Thave been looking for you in the draw- 
ing-room, my dear,” he said, kindly. ‘How 
18 it you did not join: your mother and Lilian 
at afternoon tea ?””’ 

“Do they know I am at home?”’ she asked, 

with a hasty glance at him. 
. ‘They would have done so had you gone 
in,” he returned; with a smile; ‘as it is, I 
thought the least said the soonest mended, so 
I did not miention you.” 

“ You are always so thoughtful,” she replied, 
gratefully. ! 

“My dear! what have you done with Bob 
lake? Is he not:coming with us?” 

A troubled look ero Adela’s white brow, 
anda tender, pink hue flitted over her cheeks. 

“I think he wént:home,” she answered. 

The Baronet regarded. her for an instant 
attentively; then replied, as though his pre- 
Pts or absence was a matter of indifference 

im,-- ,' 

“Well ! my dear, we, must do without him, 
and you must pnt up.with an old man for 
company.’? as 

“I could not wish for better,” she answered, 
padily, “ People are. so apt to mistake one, 
* you always understand me, old friend,’’ 

Of course I..do,”’-he assented, putting her 


cottage of the poor man they desired to/in his moods too. At times he seemed to 
succour. have grown young again. 

Adela was looking pale and careworn when| A new life, a fresh vigour appeared to have 
they started, but the Baronet’s friendly chat|come to him. At others he was silent, taci- 
soon placed her at her ease, and the fresh | turn, and thoughtful. 
spring air brought a healthful colour toher| It was about a week after he had received 
cheeks, Bob’s letter, to which he had sent off a few 

But, for all Sir Richard was cheerful and | lines of reply only, telling him that he had no 
amusing as usual, he was all the time wonder- | wish to change his intention of appointing 
‘ing what had taken place between his young | him Rector of Winsthorpe, and adding a kind 
friends. One fact was evident. Bob had left} word in reference to his disappointment ; but 
her immediately after the interview ; he had | still he had had no a, of an uninter- 
gone without one word of farewell to him—-his | rupted ¢éte @ téte with Adela. It cameto him, 
host, even; and surely that boded no good for | however, at last. 
the poor lad. Mrs. Thorndyke had a headache, and was 

As for Bob, Adela’s refusal had hit him |in her room with closed blinds. 
hard. He had placed all his eggs in one] Lilian had gone to see her future mother-in- 
basket. His whole mind had been set upon | law, and Adela was sitting alone in the library, 
gaining her love, and nothing else would do| writing, when Sir Richard opened the door 
for him—nothing less could make him happy. | and looked in. ‘ 

His pleasure in Sir Richard’s generous gift} ‘My dear, shall I disturb you?” he ques- 
was now blown to the four winds of Heaven. | tioned. * 

His castles were become heaps of ashes.. He| ‘Not a bit,” she answered, readily. “Ty 
bad believed in their foundation, but he had | have been trying my hand at an ‘article,’ but 
been mistaken. my brains are wool.gathering, I think?” 

That night he resolved to quit Winsthorpe| ‘ That is one of the things I want to talk 
for ever, to refuse the living, and to go to India | to you about,” he said, gently. ‘‘ You are not 
as a missionary. strong enough for literary work. To obtain 

He even went so far as to prepare a letter | either money, or a name, you must devote 
to Sir Richard Freemantle, telling bim of his | your whole time and attention toit; you must 
decision ; but during the long watches of the} write many hours daily, and after the free life 
night he put the temptation from him. you have been accustomed to lead, you will 

He had promised Adela to carry on her | find the constant application and confinement 
father’s work, and no personal disappoint- | both harassing and trying.” ‘ 
ment should make him shrink from keeping} ‘‘I can quite believe it,” she answered, 
that promise. almost wearily; ‘but beggars cannot be 

He had, moreover, told her that his love | choosers, and we must live.” R 
would always be hers, andhe had offered her| ‘My dear, you need never say that, while 
the shelter of his heart and home if ever she | your old friend Richard Freemantle is alive,” 
should need them. he said, with feeling. : 

Could he thus receive her asa missionary| ‘You are very good to me,” she replied, 
in India or elaewhere? Could he in any way | gently; ‘ but it is necessary now that I should 
watch over her, if he were thousands of miles| find work, since my old line of usefulness is 
away? He knew he could not; so he tore his|gone. We were meant to do something with 
letter into pieces, and sat down to write|our lives; we were never intended to cumber 
another. the ground as idlers! ” 

‘** Adela, I hope you will forgive me if I 

“Dear Sr Ricnarp,” he said,— speak to you upon a subject which is painfal 
You will have guessed, by my sudden to you,”’ he said, as he drewa chair to her 

departure, that bitter di tment has been |side; ‘‘but I have had a letter from Bob 

my portion. So bitter, that last night I | Lake.” ste P 

thought to ask you to give the livingof Wins-| She coloured vividly, but did not reply. 

th to another. But I have fought the| “Are you sure, my dear, that you could not 

battle with myself, and see that it is my duty|make up your mind to return to your old 

to stay here’ if you still desire it; but I think life?” — ? 

itonly right to tell you, after the opinion you} ‘Ah! if I could, if I could! But the past 

expressed to me about the need of a lady at can never return!” . 

the Rectory, that I shall never now marry, | ‘“No! but there would be only one differ- 

unless Miss Thorndyke should change her ence. Instead of a daughter of the house, 

mind, which is most unlikely. With your per- , you would be the mistress.” : 

ence I will get someone to do the duty here. ‘‘ The only difference!” she echoed, with 

‘or a time. 





| such a tone of pain that he winced. “Oh! 


‘tI will then take my priest's orders, so as to Sir Richard, I did not expect to hear you 
be able, when I can face Winsthorpe again, | speak like that. I thought you at least under- 
to enter on my duties fully. If you should stood me!” é 

upon consideration not think it desirable to) There was a strange struggle going on upon 
have me in the parish, if you think my his expressive features. ete 
esence will in any way be disagreeable to ‘‘ Well,’ he said, “I was only wishing to 
iss Thorndyke, do not hesitate to tell me co see you happy, Adela. I would do anything 
at once. With grateful thanks for your kind- to insure that; but, child, I am totaily in the 
ness,— Yours sincerely, |dark. Remember, with all our friendship, 
you have never given me your confidence, and 
without that I seem powerless to assist you. 
This letter was placed in Sir Richard's First I thought that you and Carruthers 
hands the next morning, and he perused it really cared for cach other, and that some 
thoughtfully. {trifle had occasioned a misunderstanding 
“ Poor lad,” he murmured ; ‘if he cannot , between you, but it seems I was wrong.’ 

have his bread buttered, it ‘would be hard) ‘Oh! quite, quite wrong; his lordship and 
indeed to take away the loaf. No, no! I are real friends, nothing more. I hope he 
Adela is too good to desire such a sacrifice never suspected your ideas about him,” she 
from him. However, I will ask her. Some. ‘ continued, anxiously. **Té must be so humi- 
how I did not think she would accept him. ' liating and annoying to a man to feel that any- 
It would have settled matters comfortably for! one suspects he is not appreciated in that 
them both, and I’m sorry for Bob; but he is way!” 

young and will get over it. Itis harder for; ‘‘ Carruthers and I have never exchanged @ 
the old to forget.” word upon the subject that I remember, and 
Adela's affairs seemed to trouble Sir Richard ; had we done so he would have known that I 
sorely. He might almost be said to be an altered | am to be trusted.’” : 

man. All his business habits with regard to; ‘‘ Of course,” said Adela, ‘I did not mean 


* Ropert Laxe.” 





through no eatechism.. with regard to her 
somewhat peculiar remark,.for which she felt 
Statefal, and soon after, they seb-out for the | 


the estate &c., were broken through. He was that.indeed!” ; ~ 
always trying to invent something new to! “Well, child, being out in my reckoning, I 
interest his young favourite. He was fitfal thought when I found out how devoted poor 
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old Bob was to you, that you might be, happy 
in your old life in your old home,” 

** No, no, it could not be!” 

“So I find, my dear, and I am charged 
with a message from the lad. He does not 
wish to annoy you by his presence; if you 
would prefer it, he will give up this living and 
go elsewhere. It is not the ouly one in. my. 
gift, Adela, and I need hardly tell-you that he 
shall not saffer by the exchange.’ 

She gave him a startled.look. 

“Oh! he has promised me that he. will 
carry out all my dear father’s,work.. De, not, 
let him go away, Sir Richard. Make. him 
understand that I shall. think of, him just-as 
I used to do; that I' will. gladly help, him 
should we remain in this neighbourhood, if 
only he will, never again refer, to our last 
interview. It is all I ask, and-I see no reason 
why we should not be friends still.” 


“TI will convey your message, my dear,’’ 
said the Baronet, kindly. “‘ As to your leaving 
Winsthorpe, that is out. of thequestion, Adela ; 
we could not do without you, and; moreover, 
your poor mother has taken too deep: a root 
in the parish for her friends ever to think of 
allowing her to be removed from it.’’ 

‘** Perhaps you are right, dear Sir Richard,” 
she returned thoughtfully ; “ but.a residence 
will be the difficulty.” 

‘Leave that to me, my dear,” he replied 
kindly. ‘‘ Your visit here roust be a long one; 
before it is ended some of my houses may need 
tenants—who knows ?” 

Adela shook her head: 


“ We should have heard of it, if any one had: 


intended to leave,’”’ she-said. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” he answered, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye. 

She looked at him in astonishment. 

“Oh! do tell me where it is,” she asked, ‘‘I 
know every house and cottage in. the parish, 
and I can’t imagine.” 

“No, no, lassie, you must bide your time; 
= not fret as to a future residence, that is 
a Png 

‘‘Do I know it?” she persisted. 

‘* Undoubtedly.” 

** And like it?” 

“T think I can answer yes to that also, but 


it is the last query I shall reply to. I do not 


mean to say any more,” he laughed. ‘‘ And now, 
Adela, Iam going to fulfl-a promise I made 
you, long, long ago. I am going to, take 
you to my sanctum, to see my dear wife's 
picture.” 

‘Are you?” she cried, a sudden light 
springing to her eyes. ‘‘I am so glad; I haveso 
longed to see it, but I did. not like to ask. I 
thought some day you might remember,” and 
she rose, eager to accompany him. 

“T have never forgotten,” he said, ‘‘but I 
wanted to wait till we might go in quite alone, 
and unobserved, to have no comments made, 
upon my actions.”’ 

‘‘ Has not Lilian seen it yet, then?” she 
asked, in sudden surprise. 

‘*No, not yet; she shall do so upon her 
wedding-day, I want her to remember it,” 

‘She could not forget,” angwered Adela, 
gently. 

“T hope not, child, and now shall we.go?” 
He claaped her hand, and led her along, as 
though she were what he had just called her. 


They ascended the stairs, and paused before 
a door, and taking a key from his pocket he 
unlocked it, and they entered, and Adela 
looked around her almost with awe. 

This room, dedicated to the memory of the 
dead, was on one side fitted up as an oratory, 
and here the husband and wife had day by 
day knelt together at their devotions, 

A beautiful painted window threw a soft 
subdued light into the room. 

A silver crucifix hung against the wall upon 
a background of purple velvet, and beneath it 
was a table covered with the same. material, 
upon which were books of prayer. 

‘“*My darling was very High Church,” he 
ene ‘I made this oratory for her, and 
fitted it up to suit her taste. These were the 





very books she used,” he continued with 
emotion. ‘“‘ Every page speaks to me of her.’’ 

Then he turned Adela round, and she almost 
started ag,she met the sweet,sad, eyes of Sir 
Richard's wife, which seemed to be looking 
out fromthe canvas at. her, and she had a 
strange certainty they were wonderfally like 
her own, 

A small window was so arranged as to throw 
the light upon the exquisite face, and the lips 
appeared to smile ag Adela gazed upon the 
picture with silent wonder: and wraptadmira- 
tion. 

‘« How. beautifal!’’ she murmured at 
length. ‘‘Oh! my friend, I don't think I 
ever realized till now. what. you must have 
suffered. Never haye:I.seen such a) heavenly 
countenance !|”’ she ended, softly. 

‘“‘You,are right,” he, answered., “As the 
fruit. ripened. so Heaven's reflected, glory 
shone. from her. dear face, Like Carlo 
Dolee's Christ, which is painted upon.gold, we 
are told, and it seemg to give out a strange 
brightness. But when my darling was young, 
Adela, she was very, very like. you; only 
fairer still, 

“ I¢ was this likeness which draw me to you 
even in childhood, and made you one, apart 
from the. rest.of the world to. me, and.so you 
ae i oe tt teould have 

Pp jtoachi is.voice,,“* Lt kcou ve 
faith inthe as ig rn the transmigration of 
souls, I should believe thas her. gentle spirit 
had entered into your tiny frame, bat I see no 
Bible authority for such fancies; nevertheless, 
you are like her in disposition, as. well as in 
countenance. 

“ So.I learnt,to love you, deax, for her sake; 
and now blove you.for your é6wn; and.often 
I have come here to see whether)her gentle 
spirit was grieved by; it; fox, I have the 
strange, fancy.that if such. were. the case it 
wi seem to me. that, she no' longer, smiled; 
and that here, et,leagt, I should feel and know 
if she disapproved.of aught I did, 

“But she does not moe ee she knows 
that my love for her will faithful to the 
end; and yet-my heart has. room for another 
init, and one affection. is, somehow engrafted 
ag other fe Adela, emanlt ever, struck you 

ow deeply, I loye you?” 

She looked:' at, him with. =, timid, un- 
certain glance. He was not,his, usual, self; 
there was something eager, almost excited, in 
es ne ner, which made-her shrink from hint 
a little. 

‘I thought I would tell you this,here, in her 
dear presence, and ask, you,;, for her, sake, to 
listen. to. an old..man's.pleading.. See how 
equally, beautiful she was. in death; 
—cruel death, which. left me desolate—how 
desolate, she only knows, until you came to 
cheer.me,. dear; gentle death, which carried 
her into an. eternity. of: bliss. One,can feek 
no doubts of her happiness, looking upon her 
angel face, Child! is.it-not lovely?” 

He drew aside a curtain, and in the further 
end of the room was a monument, carved. in 
purest white marble. 


There. were sculptured figures of mourners} Y 


holding a canopy over a recumbent form, and 
Adela. saw. at onee that it was a representa- 
tion of Lady Freemantle in her wedding 
dress; even the orange. blossoms, were carved 
upon it, and a golden-hued window behind the 
monument cast a halo upon the still form, 
leaving all the rest in shadow. 

“I never saw anything so lovely!” she 
whispered, in a hushed voice. 

On the front of the monument were these 


words :— 
“LILY, 
THE DEARLY-LOVED WIFE OF 
Ricwarp Freemantiz, Barr., 
OF MARSDEN HALL. 
Drep 18— Aaep 25, 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.’” 


Adela could not withdraw her eyes from the 
sweet face before her, even more beautiful in 
death than in life. 





“ How glad Lilian, will be.to see these |” sh, 
said, softly. 

‘“‘T hope she will,” he answered ; “ but now 
that you have been with me into my holiest of 
holies, you will understand why I couid not 
take anyone in, who.was thoughtless or lack. 
ing in love. It would be like taking an unbe. 
liever to chutch,’’ 

“TI think ee ar — she answered, 

“Do yom, y » I fear,” and 
RE By ony noche g ted < ptm the 
beautiful: monument. 

Then he led her back into the oratory, and 
placed a chair for her, taking another himself 
opposite his dead wife’s picture. 

“My dear,” he said, » ‘you have 
become so much to me I cannot let you go 
out ¢ my goog you ent wk my asking 

ou long ago iffa a aa grow to 
ove an old man, sit fous thawer You said 
you thought it quite possible. Adela, could 

ou love an old man—one who will be sadly 
onely if you say nay to him? 

‘‘ My dear, cannot you. make up your ming 
to let Marsden;Hall be your home? Your 
mother can remain ere with all. my, heart, 
- she rs retain. the y for her own 

ome ; you shall. share in every- 
thing hereafter, witb tellian, ‘ou would lifts 
weight from my mind, girl, if you could 
say ‘yes’ to me>.and, you. would bring back 
the brightnese inte. alife which 
dark. I know+E:am» asking: a tremendous 
sacrifice, dear; but4q the end of: my life I 
will strive to make..you) know that joy. which 
you will bring back tome, 

“Task you here, with that sweet angel face 
looking on, and:feelithat:Z have her blessing; 
that she wishes me to be happy, to spend my 
last years in peace atid: contentment, with 
loving hands to minister #6 my needs. Have 
I scaréd you; Adela? You look simply 
shocked !" he said; with a smile. 

“Oh! dear Sit’ Ri you cannot mean 
what you have said ;, you are go staunch 
and true, you who have mourned your one love 
so many weary years,” she replied, in an 
agitated voice. 

*« And I shall mourn her to the end, child; 
but is that any reason why I should shut 
brightness out of my life? The night has been 
long and dark Dela.. Is the. morning 
to dawn into day for:me or no?” 

“IT cannot understand you,” she murmured, 
*‘and I thought I knew you so well!” 

“ Adela, my dear, will you let me take care 
of you for the few years I have left?” he 
asked, with emotion. ‘They cannot be many. 
Will you cheer them to the end, and let me 
shield you from such-tronbies as I can ward off 
from you??’>' ‘ a 

« Aim I tolose all my ftiends in this way ? 
she. ex¢laimed, “ First Lord 
Carruthers, then Bob, now you! Oh! i dear: 
Sir Riehard, derecall what you have said. | 
have delighted so im your friendship, and 
now——”’ 

“If shall .~ fail you, Adela, whatever 
ou may say to me.”’ 

“ Surely you did not dream?" she began, 
and stopped. 
“ That you Sean me alae sae 
Dela, but. I you. per 
would, give me deep and trae affection. I 
h you would: listen to an old mans 
prayer. I shall: be. very desolate, my dear, 
if you clese your, heart te me.” ; 

“ I could never dothat, my dear, kind friend. 
bat I'wish you had not spoken such words to 
me. No! no, Sir 1 no other love 
must come between you and your pure white 
lily hereafter; not even thé shadow of it. 
You have niistaken your kind desire to 
provide for a homeless orphan for love, — 
me. Forget-the wild fancy, and let us be wha 
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He sat very still for a long, long time, with 
his face turned away from her. 

Then he rose and-kissed-her very gently. 

« You have broken’ my day-dream, Adela,” 
hesaid, in & low voice. * I must obliterate the 
anchor from: my creed, buat, Adela, I hyve 
loved you well-and truly; now the vision is 
over. Think of me-still’as Lilian’s father 
and your firm friend, who ought to have had 
more wisdom tham-to have-put your affection 
to such a test.” 

For a moment he stood before his wife’s 
picture, then passed- on to the door and 
opened it, and Adela had no choice-but to 

low him. 

— like thismonument better than the one 
in the church,” she: said, as he walked by her 
side down the broad staircase, ‘* although 
that is very’ beautifal, with its lovely tracery 
of lilies, and the most:perfect of them broken 
off; with its fallen: blossoms, so - touchingly 
emblematic of your lily taken in her prime. 
But the sculpture-of her is: most exquisite. 
Was it really done after: she “had 

awa Y dh 

“ Really. Miss -D-—, the most famous 
lady.sculptor of our day, did: it for me.” 

“And was-she in that very costume ? ”’ 

“Yes! She expressed a wish many times to 
be buried in her dress” 

“How she’ inast have loved you!” said 
Adela, tenderly. 

“You are right; my dear. She had no 
thought but for her poor old Dick,” hereplied 
witha smile; anda softéned look in eyes and 
mouth, ‘ And now you will be glad to’ get 
rid of me. I have detained you too long: 
alfeady.”” 


“Do not speak so to’ me; Sir Richard,’’” 


pleaded the girl. ‘*E am: most grateful to you 
for letting me'see your’ treasures, and for all 
your affection too, beliéve me! ” 

“Very well child, I'll try to believe you.” 

“ And to think’ that‘all ‘is: for the best. I 


should blame myself if you were not happy.’”’ 


“ Do not’ dothat,-my dears I am used to 
life's shadows; Avid“now’get to’ your writing, 
and turn out # good brisk article.” * 

She closed the MS¥ 

“ Not to-day,” she answered, ‘ I’ could ‘not’ 
write a line !’* 





CHAPTER® XXII, 
LADY L¥NESTONE GOES. INTO. SOCIETY, 


Livy Lynestone’s days of mourning» were 
things of the past. She still thought kindly, 
and with regret, of the good’ old’ man’ who 
had taken her from™a life of. poverty and 
drudgery—thought of him as one at’ peace, 
whom it would be wrong to wish! back in’ this 
world of cares and troubles; which needs must. 
come to the best as well-‘as’to the worst of 
men; to the richest; aswell as to -the 


poorest, 

She had been’ a model young widow, but 
now her friends urged her to come moreffreely 
into society, and to take up that place in the 
world to which’ she had ‘the right! if not ‘for 
for her own sake, for that-of her boy, for 
whose benefit she should make acquaintances 
among influential eof her own class. 

Had anyone told the little Countess that'she: 
Was getting w of retirement and solitude 
the would have denied it indignantly; bat, 
hevertheless, whem she» had! decided ‘to come 
pond of 56 aera aon she. was as’ 

rand excited over asany young girl 
looking forward to:her first ball. - = 

Rosamond, Countess of Lynestone; did» not 
lack a single in her introduction to- 
the great worldj: She was: taken. up by the 
very best peoples The: Duchess of St. Ives; 
Whose blood was-of the bluest; and whose: 
character was sanswreproche; presented her-at 
Court, and offered - her: a place. under: her: 
‘ristocratic wing, introducing:ber-to all those 
whom she deemed worth knowing. 


London seasom; while her money was an ad- 
ditional attraction to. men “‘ about’to.marry,”’ 
or to those who contemplated: matrimony as 
a destination, of necessity to be arrived at some 
day, looking at‘it, asthey did}from their various 
standpoints. To some it was a needful evil. 
To ‘others an inevitable fate, which overtakes 
men sooner or later, so that: they think they 
may as well be om the look-out, toaccept it under 
circumstances as favourable as possible—to 
a few, as'the crowning point of earthly hap- 
piness;. but'to only: a very few. 

The Countess of Lynestone, with her hand- 
some town house, stylish carriages, and 
liveried servants; the beautiful Countess in 
the dainty and elegant dresses, which Worth 
turned out-for her, regardless of expense, had 
plenty of admirers,:both eligible and ineligible. 

An Italian nobleman followed her about like 
herown-shadow; until he became: a positive 
annoyance to her. 

It was at a ball at:the Duchess of St. 
Ives that she had first met him, and: she was 
often ralliédd by her friend as to his-evident 
adoration: 

Bat Rosamond had taken a strange dislike 
to.the man, with his compliments, his sweet, 
soft-nothings;and'the perpetual worship of his 
dark eyes. 

It might have pleased a school-girl, but not 
Lady Lynestone, who had experienced the 
stern realities of life as well as its frivolities. 

‘* You have made an undoubted impression; 
my dear!” laughed ‘the Duchess. 

*‘T cannot say the same: for the gentleman, 
unless it: bea bad one, dear Duchess ; and now 


Tr want you to tell'me who the creature really 
is. 


Her Grace shrugged her shoulders: 
** Ciel! my child, how should I tell you ? 
The. Marchese ‘di Rivierais a Roman of 


received everywhere, and that is all which we 
requireto‘know.” 

**I-don’t like him.” 

** Tant*pis pour lui.” 

“‘D wish he-wouldnot follow me about.” 

‘* Nodoubt‘heis of a persevering nature.” 

‘Then it is a pity he doesnot employ it 
better.” 

‘*He isa good-looking fellow, Rosamond. 
Why do you so dislike him? ” 
aa say. My instincts are against 

“Very odd! I wonder how you will like 
our new guest?” 

‘ Who is that ?” 

‘* Gord Carruthers; you don’t know him, 
do-you ?”’ asshe looked up 'at‘his name. 

“Nos but ‘he was: at Mentone’ when we 
werey and: some friends of mine: have often 
spoken of’ him:” 

“ Favourably ? ™ 

“ Ob, yes!’ they liked himevery much |” 


mine, and will be a good match, if any of the 


as\bad as the other.” 
‘* Very likely, Dachess'; bat there is no- 
thing'good in the Marchese.” 


the-man is harmless.” 
**Do you? I don’t!” 


you disliked him so much’ I would not have | 
invited bim.” 
“Oh! he cannot hurt me;” answered Rosa- | 


ladies: by the thick, green foliage, now stepped 
into the room;and stood:with eyes fixed upon 
Lady Lynestone; witha strange expression in 





er own Tank’ gave her status, and: her 
youth and beauty made her a star of the 





them; which was almost mockery. | 
She rose at once, 


Romans, according to his, own account. His 
title:is'a known one; fon the: rest, he is 


‘Duchess, it is time to dress,’’ she said, 
quietly. ‘ Will yon excuse me?”’ 

“No, Rosamond, I will not excuse you,” 
laughed the lady; “fdr Vib follow you! 
Marchese, you know your way about?’ and 
she ‘gave her hand a comprehensive wave to 
indicate that the whole establishment was at 
his service, upon which the man bowed low, 
as a Roman nobleman would, and should do, 

** Howcan you beso civil tohim?” asked 
the Countess, as soon as'the door was closed 
behind them. 

“One must be all that to one’s guests, 
Rosie. You're not amiable this afternoon, or 
you would recognize the fact at once; and, 
moreover, I’m sure the man heard our 
remarks, Did you see him look at you? My 
dear, you had better not. make'an enemy of 
him ; these hot-blooded foreigners are some- 
times rather dangerous people to offend.” 

‘I'd sooner have him for an enemy than a 
friend!” 

‘*T don’t know, Rosie. Pat on that exquisite 
silver-grey dress, with its vapour-like tulle 
trimmings; it looks like cloudlets upon a oft, 
calm sky, with’ the gloaming coming on, and 
the diamonds which you wear to clasp ity seem 
like the first pale'stars peeping-out, You will 
never look so sweet as you do in»your half- 
mourning shades; no one ever does!” 

‘* Your simile is quite poetic, Duchess, but 
I believe Worth knows how to blend all 
colours.” 

They stood laughing at’ the door of Lady 
Lynestone’s bedroom, and then she went in 
and found her maid-waiting for her, and the 
Duchess of St. Ives passed on. 

The Marchese looked after’ the ladies; and 
an evil expression crossed his face. “ Jt 
matters little, mia cara uccellina; whether yon. 
like me-or no,” he muttered. ‘ Money I 
must have, and: with the’ story I shall tell you, 
you will do as I wish, for the sake of your 
blue-eyed boy: I have no fears, oh! dear no. 
You would not risk seeing him turned from 
Lynestone as an impostor,’ and the evil look 
deepened, as he smiled. 

He was no longer a very young man. Forty- 
five summers and winters had probably passed 
over his head, but they had not whitened a 
hair; still there were lines about his face 
when in repose, which proclaimed hinr all his 
age. 
Orie was already in evening dress, and, find- 
ing himself alone, he lounged loxurionsly in 
an easy chair, making himself*very much’ at 
home. i 

A large party assembled at dinner, and 
Lady Lynestone found herself paired off with 
the new guest, Lord Carruthers. He recog- 
nized her again at once, for her beauty had 
made a great impression upon him when he 
had seen her at the florist's in Mentone. 

As for her, she had a vague idea that she 





had met him somewhere: before, although she 


“Tam glad of that; he is) a favourite of | had not been introduced to him. 


They were evidently mutually pleased with 


London’girls can catch him; but the bird hus one another, and chatted with ease together, 
= credit of being somewhat shy in coming while the Marchese watched them with lower- 
‘lorward.’’ j 

‘All the better; there are too many male | 
' coquettes by half.” 

‘* Not more than female, my dear! I never | ¢ 
allow abuse of either sex;one is as good and. Lord Carruthers,” said the Countess, with a 


ing brow. 

“IT must strike soon,” he muttered, as he 
tossed off his champagne freely. 

“I think I know some friends of yours, 


smile. 
‘“‘ Indeed” responded the Earl. j 
“Yes! Sir Richard Freemantle: and his 


‘You are hard-hearted, Rosamond! I think daughter were very kind to me in my early 


widowhood, and Miss Thorndyke——”’ 
A slight shadow fel! across his face at the 


‘““That<is unfortunate, as you will'both be name of the girl he had loved so long and #0 
guests in our house, Had I really thought well,and Lady Lynestone noticed it. 


“Do you not like them?” she asked, 


| innocently. 


‘‘ Like them? yes, most sincerely. I am 


mond, and’a dark man within the door of the glad they are your friends.” 
. conservatory, who had been hidden from the 


“J was wondering if by any possibility I 
could have geen you with them, Lord Carru- 
thers! Somehow your face seems familiar to 
me, and yet——” 

“Yes, we met once,” he returned, in a low 
voice. ‘It was at Mentone, and you were 
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purchasing flowers. I have never forgotten 
you, Lady Lynestone; you were looking so 
sad.” 

“I was in trouble,” she retarned, as she 
drooped her eyes, “ but, strange to say, I re- 
member you.” 

‘“*Do you?” he asked eagerly. ‘‘I am so 
glad of that,’’ and there was a short silence 
between them. 

‘*Have you heard of Miss Thorndyke's 
trouble ?”’ she said at length. 

‘‘No! I have only just returned from a trip 
to Australia. I have been wandering about 
the face of the earth of late.’’ 

‘*And I have often longed to do so,” she 
replied ; ‘‘ but we women have so little latitude 
allowed us. I should not have cared to go 
followed by a troop of servants. I wanted to 
be alone.” 

‘‘T understand; that feeling will come to us 
sometimes. But about Miss Thorndyke?”’ 

** She has lost her father, poor girl! "’ 

‘* It will be a sad blow to her,”’ he returned, 
gravely, “and Iam sorry for Mrs. Thorndyke’s 
sake also. They were a very united family. 
Poor fellow! So he is gone! I certainly did not 
expect to hear that.”’ 

** Nor anyone else till quite lately. He had 
been ailing a long time, but no one thought 
anything very serious was the matter with 
him. What a favourite hewas! The worst of 
it is that.they are left badly off, and of course 
they will have to leave the Rectory. I mean 
to ask them down §o Lynestone to stay as long 
as they like. I do not know the mother, but I 
intend to be fond of her for Adela’s sake.’’ 

He gave her a grateful glance, 

“‘ You like her?” she said, interrogatively. 

“Yes ! we are real friends,” 

“So are she and I!” 

‘**Our mutual liking for her will bea bond 
of — between us,” he said, softly. ‘‘ Shall 
it #2 


She lifted her face to his, and their eyes | 


met. 

“I think we shall be friends, too, some 
day,” she answered, gently. 

‘‘ At no very distant one, I hope,” he replied, 
in an eager tone. 

Then, looking up, he met the sinister glance 
of the Italian fixed upon them. 

‘* Who is that dark fellow?” he inquired. 

‘*My béte noire,” she laughed. ‘“ Do you 
know I have an idea that that man will yet 
give me trouble or annoyance!” 

‘Indeed I hope not, Lady Lynestone; but 
if ever that day should arrive, remember that 
you have a friend in Reginald Carruthers! ” 


“T will not forget,” she answered gratefully, | 
‘‘'You see I have no old friends. My husband | 


and I lived so quiet a life, and my only rela- 
tion now is Lord Lynestone’s nephew, my 
boy’s guardian. I suppose you do not chance 
to know Major Egerton-I beg his pardon, I 
heard of his promotion to-day. He is now 
the colonel of his regiment. and appointed to 
the second battalion, at present stationed at 
Malta :soI hope we shall see more of him 
than it has been possible for us to do, for he 
has been in India. He came to us at Men- 
tone, at Lord Lynestone’s request, when he 
was 80 ill. I don’t know what I should have 
done without him. He saw me through all 
my troubles before he went back!” 

“He was a brother officer and especial 
chum of poor Thorndyke’s. I have never 
seen him, but I have heard him spoken of 
often at the Rectory, and always with 
affection.” 

‘* Yes, [am sure he is a good fellow,” con- 
tinued the Countess, warmly. ‘‘ You know 
he was my husband's heir for so many years, 
and every one thought him a confirmed old 
bachelor. It must have been a bitter dis- 
appointment to Colonel Egerton, when Lord 
Lynestone married me, but he showed me no 
ill-feeling or resentment, as some men would 
have done.” 

‘ They would not have deserved the name 
of men! ” replied the Eavl. 

“I don’t know. I have always felt very 
sorry for the Colonel.” 


‘‘He is happy in having your sympathy,” 
returned Lord Carruthers, kindly. 

' Are you going to Lady Molyneux’s ball to- 
night ?’’ she asked suddenly. 

“IT suppose so. I am at the Duchess of St. 
Ives’ service to go where she directs.” 

‘‘ How very obliging!” laughed Rosamond. 
** You have no will of your own, then?” 

“IT don’t know. Are you going?” 

** Yes! decidedly.”’ 

“Then I have a will; I’m going too!” 

The Countess caught the glance of her 
hostess’s eye, and the ladies thereupon re- 
tired to the drawing-room. 

‘* My dear,” said the Dachess, kindly, “I 
am glad to see you getting on so swim- 
mingly with Lord Carruthers. He is quite 
one of the right sort—no affectation, no non- 
sense. He is neither a fop nor a fool, nor a 
woman-hater nor a masher. If my daughter 
were seventeen instead of seven I should 
often invite him to meet her.” 

‘* That is very complimentary to his Lord- 
ship,” laughed Rosamond; “but I am sure 
you are right. There is something very honest 
and genuine about him!” 

‘ That is.open! Well, how many dances are 
you engaged to him for this evening ?” 

‘* None at present.” 

‘Ob! He does not make hay while the sun 
shines.” 

‘* We did not mention the ball till the last 
minute.”’ 

‘*T see; well, I will take care that he is in 
your carriage, and escorts you.” 

‘* Thanks! any one but the Marchese.” 

‘*My dear, I don’t think that renowned 
foreigner appreciated your easy chat with 
Carruthers,”’ laughed the Duchess; “I saw 
strange sparks flash from his dark eyes.” 

‘I do not see that:it can matter to him to 
whom I talk. He ought to know by now that 
anyone’s company is preferable to me than 
his.” 


“There is no accounting for mer. Some 
require no encou ment; in fact, the more 
they are repulsed the more determined they 
| are in their suit. The Marchese means to 
have you, Rosamond.” 

The little Countess gave her such a startled 
look, that her friend laughed heartily. 

“ These are not the days of masked ruffians 
and abductions, Rosie. Don't be scared. The 
Marchese dare not run off with you against 
your will, but he will try and bend your will 
to his.” 

“Hew?” 

‘* How can I tell? I wish I had never in- 
vited him here; but on this particalar occa- 
sion it was 8t. Ives's fault, not mine. He 
* asked him, or let him ask himself ; from what 
I can make out that is nearer the mark. 
And now will you think me rude if I leave 
you to-morrow morning for two or three 
hours? I must go and see my patents upon 
some business ?”’ 

“ Not in the least. Send the gentlemen out, 
and especially the Marchese, and I shall be 
perfectly happy with my boy. You won’t mind 
his coming down, and keeping me com- 
pany?” 

“ Far from it. + I want you to feel perfectly 
at home.” 

‘* Talking of home, I might as well give up 
my town house, and shut up my country one, 
for all I see of either of them,” laughed Lady 
Lynestone. ‘But I really am going home 
shortly, and shall hope to see you at dear old 
Lynestone !’’ . 

‘*T'll come with pleasure. Shall I bring the 
Marchese with me?” she added, laughing. 

“« Pray, pray don't!" 

‘* Well, we shall have to be off soon; the 
gentlemen are coming.” 

The Dachess led her husband aside and 
gave him instructions as to how the party was 
to be divided, and Lady Lynestone found her- 
s.self opposite Lord Carrathers, with her host 

and hostess as her companions. 

‘‘I thought we four would keep together,” 
; said the latter, kindly, ‘‘ for our little Countess 











The Duchess shrugged her ivory shoulders. | i 





here is afraid of a pair of admiring dar, 
eyes.” 

“ What, of the Marchese?” replied the 
Dake. “ Well, he haga fierce look sometimes, 
I roust confess.” 

“It is very strange,” said Lord Carruthers, 
thoughtfully; ‘but I am certain that man 
and I have met before, and I believe he hag 
the same feeling concerning me; and, more. 
over, he has not left a favourable impression 
upon my memory.” 

“I hope he is all right,’’ replied St. Ives, 
“I met him first at the Dake of Edinburgh's, 
The man sings divinely, and upon that occa. 
sion carried all his hearers with him.” 

‘Does he?’’ answered the other, eagerly, 
“Well, I'll keep my eye upon him, but I'm 
almost sure now, he is not a stranger to me, 
However, I may be wrong. I was @ very young 
man at the time—a lad in fact —travelling with 
my tutor. It is some years since, still his ig 
a peculiar face.” 

‘‘A handsome one, decidedly.” 

** Yes! of the Fra Diavolotype.”’ Then turn. 
ing to the ladies he engaged them both for a 
couple of round dances, just as the carriage 
drew up at Lady Molyneux’s house; and he 
helped Lady Lynestone across the crimson 
carpet at the entrance, past the watchers who 
usually congregate to see the ladies’ costumes, 
oni the ferns and flowers, into the spacious 
Hall. 

Already there before them was the Mar. 
chese di Riviera. 

Lady Lynestone started as she saw him, for 
she knew he had been left behind when they 
drove off. 

** You have come. by electricity, Marchese,” 
said the Duchess of St. Ives. 

‘I never waste time, Duchess,” he replied, 
with a bow; ‘‘my countrymen do not let the 
grass grow under their feet, I can assure 

ou ! ” 
sen No? I thought you were all ease lov- 


ing ple!” 

* Wesasn our ease before we enjoy it!" 

Lady Molyneux here came forward, and 

ve her friends a hearty welcome; and ins 
ew moments Lady Lynestone was gliding 
evenly round the ball-room, held by the firm 
clasp of Lord Carruthers, thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the good dancing of her partner, while 
the Marchese stood stroking his dark mous- 
tache, evidently in a thoughtfal mood. 

‘‘Confound the fellow!” he said at last, 
half aloud. ‘I wish to Heaven I could tell if 
he remenbers me. As for myself, I never for- 
get a face.” 

He stepped forward and asked Lady 
Lynestone fora dance, but could only obtain 
the promise of a square one, much to his 
annoyance. t 

It is scarcely possible to hold consecutive 
conversation in the mazes of the Lancers, and 
he did not attempt it. 

The heat, the dresses, the Academy, the 
floral decorations, and a few compliments, 
carried them to the end, and then he offered 
her his arm. p: 

She made some hasty excuse to join her 
friend, and cleverly avoided a téte-d-téte with 
him all the evening. 5 

“I can wait,’ he murmured, in a low 
voice, while his dark eyes followed her every 
movement. ‘ 

It would have been a pleasant ball to the 
little Countess, save for thoseeyes; but it was 
over at last, and the party of four returned 
home as they went. . 

As the carriage drew up at the Duke's 
mansion Lord Carruthers noticed a woman 
with a strange, weird, but still beautiful 
face, lingering near the entrance, and as the 
queen of night shone upon it, there was some- 
thing familiar in it; and a fancy seized eT 
to watch her movements, although he co os 
scarcely tell why. And having bade his frien : 
good-night, he asked the butler to let him = 
by some other docr, begging him to ce 
him again the same way upon his retarn, on 
was going for a stroll while he smoked hi 
weed, 
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ehip of you, and your Heaven-born art. You j 
CHAPTER XXIV. knew it, and asked this sacrifice of her love, IVY’S PERIL 
san Baan promising to repay it with a life of devotion. She 
7 swore to it in the court, with cheeks tinglin —0— 
Tux following morning the Duchess was | with shame, and blushes which but confirm : 
up nnusually early for her, and pad pad to a oy hy a = men ne have died CHAPTER V. 
Lynestone’s bedroom to say good-bye. willingly rather than expose a guilty mistress. ’ 
a i i starting, she had laughingly begged | But there are few who would have bought =. ee ee 


Carruthers to take care of the young 
ea and not to let the Marchese scare her 


with bis admiration. . 7 
A peculiar smile crossed his Lordship’s 


OK needs be I think I can silence him,’”’ he 
answered, somewhat vaguely. 

“Indeed! How?” 

« At present with a name only. Later I hope 
to do so with something more substantial and 
satisfactory.” " 4 “4 

“You know something against him then?” 

“J do.” 

“ Then, Lord Carruthers, he should not be a 
guest in our house. You must confide your 
secret to the Duke.” 

“J fally intend to do so, but not before I can 
prove what I state. When shall you be back, 
Duchess? I shall not leave the house till you 
return.” 

« About three, or, stay, I will come back to 
luncheon at two if I find it possible. In the 
meantime, au revoir, I leave you ‘on guard.’ 
Don't let anyone ron away -with my little 
Countess,” and witha friendly nod she walked 
towards the door. 

“ Are you off now? Then let me see you to 
your carriage,” and he followed her ont into 
the Hall. ~ 

Lord Carruthers was pale, and there were 
unusual lines of thought upon his brow. 

He had had a waki night, and what little 
sleep he had obtained was fitful and rest- 
less. 

When he went out the night before to watch 
the woman he had seen loitering about at the 
door of the Duke’s mansion, he had scarcely 
got outside the house when a hansom dashed 
up, and the Marchese sprang to the ground, 
and, having paid the fare, was raising his 
hand to the medieval bell-pull when a detain- 
ing one was laid upon his arm. 

“Carlo! for the love of Heaven, stop!” 
pleaded a woman’s voice, in a pretty, broken 
accent. “I will not lead the life of a dog, 
while you follow one of enjoyment and luxury. 
You vill find that even a worm will turn if 
you torture it too far.” 

“What, another scene, Marie! What things 
you women are !”’ he cried, impatiently. ‘‘ Am 
I 7 working foreyour good as well as my 
own ” 


“My good!” she laughed bitterly; ‘‘ you 
have always thought of-that! My good, that 
you should make love to another woman!” 

“Bah! jealous! If you play the part I have 
set you properly, you will never lack money 
or fine dresses again. You must swear to 
every word of my story, my little sister !”’ 

“Your sister!” she retorted, scornfally. 
“Carlo, if I loved you as once I did, before 
you had killed my devotion, you would 
scarcely have dared to thus ask me to help you 
to marry another woman; but as it is——”’ 

_ She broke off suddenly with a pathetic wail 
in her voice. 

“ As it is,” he repeated, coldly. 

“Our Lady help me, I hate you.” 

‘All the better,” he returned, with a cruel 
smile, ‘I shall pay you well for your services, 
and the account between us will be settled.”’ 

he covered her wan face with her hands, 
then suddenly let them drop with a 
gesture of despair, and looked at him. 

“And once you loved me passionately, 
Carlo, _Do_you remember, many years ago, 
when disgrace fell upon you, who it wae that 
shielded you? I was pure as a summer morn- 
ing then, Heaven knows, but I gave up my 
reputation to save your life. You could not 
have been the man who robbed and murdered 
the young French nobleman ; of course not, 
when you had passed the night with Marie 
Paraviso. She loved you with an insane wor- 


freedom at the price of an innocent woman’s 
honour. Her father was a Roman, and could 
not brook disgrace. He cast her off, and died 
of a broken heart! She has much to thank 
you for, Carlo Cavenci!” 

“Hush!"’ be said, uneasily. ‘‘Go home, 
and I will call upon you to-morrow afternoon. 
By then I shall know when you will be 
wanted.” 

‘* Home!” she repeated. ‘ It is mockery to 
give it such a name.” 

‘“* Mockery, or no mockery, you had better 
go! I cannot waste any more time tulking to 


you,” 

She laughed a low, vindictive laugh. 

‘* You might find it no waste of time to be 
civil, Carlo; but as it is—Addio!”’ 

He turned and took her hand. 

“Don’t speak like that, Marie. I mean 
to behave handsomely to you when I have 
the money to do so. You may trust me; 
good-night. Move away, Cara, before { 
ring.” 

She obeyed him, and paused behind the 
very portico under the shadow of which Lord 
Carruthers was standing hidden. 

* Trust him!’’ she moaned. ‘It would be 
as well to trust the restless and uncertain sea. 
Why should I stain my soul with a new lie 
for his sake? Hecan but murder me if I 
refuse. And if hedid? What has my life 
been that I should preserve it? Oh! if I had 
but one friend to whom I could turn ; only one 
to advise me, and help me to a better life, 
where his tyranny could not reach me!” 

Lord Carruthers moved, and she started 
like a timid deer, and was turning away, when 
he spoke to her in a kind voice. 

“Do you want a friend?” he asked. 

‘“Who would be one to me in a strange 
: land?” she answered, wearily. - 

‘Perhaps / can help you, who knows? ” 
“Youll” 

‘Yes! I have heard all that passed be- 
| tween you and that man; and I was in Italy 
when it all happened. So I know what you 
‘said was true.” 

. S You are too young ; you cannot remember 
it.’ 

“‘T was but a lad, but I was in Court when 
you gave that evidence which saved Carlo 
Cavenci’s life.’’ 

A great trembling seized upon her, and she 
clung to the postern for support. 

“Poor girl!" he.said, gently. ‘‘I wish ‘I 
could ask you in to rest; but this is not my 
house, and I cannot. Come, take my arm, 
and let me walk part of the way home with 
you. What is your relationship, really, to 
Cavenci? ’ 

‘*T am his wife!” 

‘*Can you prove that? Have you the cer- 
tificate of your marriage?” he asked eagerly. 

**No, but Ican give you the names of the 
priest who united us, and of the church where 
we were wedded, if you like.’ 

He stopped under the light of a street 
lamp, and entered both upon a tablet, which 
he took from his pocket for that purpose. 

“ And now,” he said, kindly, ‘‘in gratitude 
for the information you have given me, let me 
help you. Would you like to have a qniet 
home with a good woman, where that black- 
hearted villain can never molest you?” 


(To be continued. ) 








Tue finest results can only be obtained when 
@ joyful spirit has animated the worker, when 
no trouble is deemed too much, and no denial 
too great to accomplish the end in view as 








perfectly as possible. 


Lavy Forrescvz looked at the letter in utter 
bewilderment. A simple, kindly woman, with 
whom life had gone, save in one instance, very 
smoothly, and who had never known any- 
thing surprising or mysterious, excepting her 
sister's history, to her tranquil existence it 
came as a@ terrible shock that her husband 
should be suddenly implored to rush off to the 
Antipodes to visit a relation he had never 
heard of. 

She was silent more from amazement than 
anything else. Until a few days before she had 
never even known that there were Fortescues 
beyond the sea! Sir John had bemoaned to 
her that a stranger must inherit Southlands at 
his death; and now here was this very 
stranger actually writing to remind Sir Jobn 
of his heirship, and asking a favour of him. 

The letter was legibly written, and the 
grammar not specially faulty, but my lady did 
not admire the epistle. There was a sort of 
lack of refineness about it which grated on her, 
almost without knowing why. Perhaps she 
was annoyed at her husband’s interest in it ; 
perhaps she felt for the4irst time how bitterly 
he regretted his childless state! A kind of faint 
jealousy seized her heart ; hitherto sheand Ivy 
had been the whole world to him; now a 
stranger’s words had power to cause him 
emotion. 

Lady Fortescue was not an ungenerous wo- 
man, but decidedly she wished that letter 
from the Antipodes had never come, 


** Horton Ranch, Nr. Sydney, 
** New South Wales, 
“4 Sept., 188—., 
‘s Dear Sir Joun Forrescue,— 

‘‘ You may not remember hearing much of 
the great uncle who emigrated to Australia 
more than seventy years ago. You were not 
born then, and as our branch of the family 
never cared much about letter-writing, the 
fact of your having relations at the Antipodes 
may be news to you. But hearing from a 
friend just come out that you were the head of 
the house, and had neither chick nor child, [ 
think it’s time I reminded you blood is thicker 
than water, and that the Fortescue estates 
being strictly entailed, it’s over here you'll have 
to look for your heir. I’m well on seventy 
myself. I was born out here, and I don’t want 
any changes, bat still I’m your uncle Alexan- 
der’s son, and after you I take it the represen- 
tative of the Fortescues. I don’t belong to 
your generation but to your father’s, who was 
my first cousin. I married young, and have 
nine children, and most of them are heads of 
families. Seeing you've no heir of your own, 


it stands to reason my son John will be a- 


baronet some day, and I think it would only 
be kind and cousinly if you recognised his 
claims on your liberality, for he has a large 
family and small means. If you like to bring 
your wife out here we'd make you kindly 
welcome, or John and his children might pay 
you a visit in the old country. I don’t want 
to foist myself on anyone, only this matter 
will have to be cleared up some day, and it 
seems to me it would save the lawyer's a lot 
of bother after your death if, while you lived, 
you acknowledged us as your next-of-kin, 
which we can prove ourselves to be. It was 
seeing your name on the prospectus of the 
Delonda Gold Mines Company first made me 
institute inquiries.” 


A good deal more followed. 
watched his wife's face closely. 

“Well?” 

“T don’t like it, Jack.” 

“ Why not?” 5 

‘‘I§ig mercenary, and you had only been 
connected with the gold mines a few days 


Sir John 





when this letter was written.”’ 
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‘No doubt they cabled ont the list of 
directors,” 

‘* What d> you mean to do?” 

Sir John looked out. It was a bitterly cold 
morning, and the show was falling fast in 
heavy flakes. I shall always think myself 
the severity of the weather had a great in- 
fluence over the Baronet’s mind. 

“ I think we had-better go.” 

Lady Fortescue threw up-her hands. 

‘“Go to Sydney—to the utmost ends of the 
earth—just to humour the whim of a far-off 
cousin, whom you never even heard of before 
this morning? John, I-think.you are beside 
yourself !”’ 

f vy had left the room almost unperceived. 
Theio was no one to disturb the conjugal téte- 
a-téte which was more like a quarrel than any- 
thing that had ever happened in Sir John’s 
wedded life. 

“My dear,” he said, a little testily, “you 
don’t seem to understand that when a man 
has property it brings its own duties.” 

My lady tossed her head. 

*T know this, that Southlands has been as 
carefully kept up and looked after as though a 
son of our own were to eucceed to it. Why 
can’t this Australian be content to wait till— 
till we are gone. He has no right over an 
acre of the estate till then.”’ 

Sir John sighed. 

“I never thought you would have taken 
things in this light, Lucy.” 

Lucy was obdurate. 

‘*I do believe you're glad. I really think 
you are pleased at receiving that letter.” 

‘Tam most thankful.” 

“John!” 

* mI pat one hand half-caressingly on her 
ead. 

‘* Lucy, I have longed to know who was to 
come after me here, Since Llearned that, with 
all my love for Ivy, Southlands could never 
be hers, I have positively yearned to know the 
man who must some day be master here. I 
had thought of proposing to you that when 
Ivy was Mrs. Beresford we should wander 
through Australia together, and try to trace 
out my Uncle Alexander's descendants. “This 
letter seems almost an answer to my prayer.” 

Lady Fortescue was crying bitterly. 

** You are very cruel, John.”’ 

“Cruel!” 

“ You make me wish that I was dead, that 
Thad died long ago. If only you were free toe 
take another wife you might have sons of 
your own, and no need ‘to go to Australia in 
search of an heir.”’ 

Sir Jobn stooped and kissed her. 

“ How long have we been married, Lucy ?”’ 

‘**More than twenty years,” 

“* And have I ever given you cause to ‘think 
I regretted onr marriage?” 

“Never; but——” 

**My dear, I did not think there was any 
need to tell you how I loved you! Lucy, don’t 
you know I would rather have yon for my 
wife childless than lose you for the sake of a 
dozen. sons?”’ 

She blushed. She was youngstill, and his 
words made her happy. 

“IT was ungenerons, Jack.” 

** Only fanciful. Now, Lucy, listen to me. 
I can and will do nothing against your wishes ; 
but since it seems certain the eldest sen of 
my correspondent must one day reign as 
master of Southlands don’t you think it 
would be better for us to find him out, and sse 
what he is like ?” 

‘He will be horrible ! ” 

Sir John sighed. 

“ The letter has prejudiced you! I own it 
is not a very admirable production ; bnt re- 
member, there is always a difficulty in writing 
to anyone you have never seen.” 

‘* Bat you would never have written such a 
letter, John.” 

“But I was educated.at Rugby, and later on 
at Oxford. Things have advanced very much 
in the colonies lately; but sixty years ago, 
when my cousin Alexander went. to school, 
I don’t expect education was very flourishing.” 


‘“ What do you want to.do;John?” 

“ Nothing against your wishes.” 

* Bot tell me,” 

‘** I should like to go to Sydney by the next 
steamer ; spend, perhaps, .& mon and 
then-return home. Say westarted in.the first 
week in December, we,might..arrange.to be 
home by.the beginning of “May ;.that would 
give you plenty of: time .to :choose Ivy's 
trousseau.” ; 

Lady Fortescue. hesitated, every. feeling. of 
her own rose against»the acheme;..but she 
loved her husband dearly,.and for fifteen years 
he had given a loving home to :her. orphan 
niecs ; was it, not the, heighth of.selfishness to 
refuse the first.opportunity of doing anything 
for his relations ? 

‘* You really wish, it, John?” 

“‘T should wish it of all things ; we are.both 
excellent sailors (theyjhad once crossed:'to the 
Isle of Wight when sea was as smooth as 
glass, this was the achievement on which he 
founded his statement) ;.the voyage would be 
nothing but a pleasure trip to us.” 

‘* Ye—es,’”’ said his wife alittle: doubtfally, 
‘bat you hate travelling.” 

‘Not if I can make. myself.understood in 


obligation, I consider, by going to Austra}; 
in Mr. White's stead.” : - 

“True. Well, Lucy, you have astonished 
me. I never thought you would propose part. 
ing from. Ivy.” 

“7 shall miss her sadly ;”” and the quivering 
lip told the trnth. of her words ; “but I think 
it best for her.”’ 

“You nsed to be afraid to let her out of your 
Sight for an honr."’ 

“T have felt much easier now I know that 
he is dead. No one else in the whole worl 
has any motive for harming Ivy. If we leaye 
her with Mrs. Austin Panl will be able to 

see her continually, and I mever was anxious 
about her health, for I can’t. remember her 
ailing anything in her life,”’ 

“ Well, Lucy, you.had better go and soung 
Mrs. Austin on the subject. i you can 
tell Ivy,.and I'll run up by the night mail 
and see about our passage.” : 

Mrs. Austin’s reply was all that could te 
wanens but with Ivy there was more diff. 
culty. 

“Can't I stay here, aunty ?”” she said slowly, 
when Lady Fortescue had unfolded her bril. 
liant scheme. ‘Of course I understand you 








English. You see, Lucy,.there would-be no and uncle Jack must go to Australia. It is 
French idioms or German. verbs,.no-foreign ,the only thing you can.do. I shall miss you 
cooking (he was quoting Mr. White’s state-| terribly, but I wouldn’t stop you for the 
ment word for word, and yet believed honestly | world ; only .please don’t let me spend the 





he himself had discovered all the advantages 
of the voyage); we should eseape the rigour of 
the winter. Then I could .look.alter the 
Delonda mines, and set my;affairs in perfect 
order by proving who is mext-of-kin, and 
arranging for his succession.” 

Lady Fortescue winced. 

“ You are quite well, John?” 

* Perfectly—bot I am nearly sixty, Lucy ; 
and to put one’s house in order brings death 
no nearer, my love.” 

“‘ Then I suppose we had better,go.”’ 

‘* You really consent?” 

‘*I cannot be an obstacle; but Iam afraid 
it will be a terrible ‘disappointment to Ivy, 
She had so counted.on a winter in London, 
and frequent meetings wich Paul Beresford.” 

Sir John looked pnzzled. 

“Tt is-hardly fair on-her or the young: man 
either. I insisted on a six months’ engage- 
ment that they might have frequent oppor- 
tunities of meeting; but if Ivy is..at the 
autipodes for five months ont of the six, why 
really they might as well have been .married 
at once.” 

“Don’t say ae to Ivy yet,” pleaded 
Lady Fortescne. ‘I/ don’t want-her to be 
pained unless it is absolutely necessary, and 
I have a little scheme in my head about her.” 

‘‘Not for -her being .married before,” he 
said; ‘* I can’t.consent tothat, Lucy. Why, I 
should look just like a. weathereock if lehanged 
my. mind se soon !” 

“Oh, no! But I don't.see why Ivy should 
not remain-behind.”’ 

“Withent a chaperone, Lucy! You .are 
getting reckless !"’ 

“Notatall. Mrs. Austin would bedelighted 
to have Ivy with her. They are,going-up to 
London next week. Ske was deploring tome 
only last week how lonely she should‘feel in 
the great house near Cavendish:square. 
feel sure to leave Ivy in her charge would be 
a real pleasure to:ber.” : 

Sir John whistled. 

‘* White’s a splendid man of, business, and 
i have a sincere regard-for him ; but;after all, 
they are not exactly inour sphere. “Do you 
think we could.leave Ivy with them,for four 
or five months?” 

“I should never suggest it but for -her 
engagement. The one drawback is, she will 
not meet many fashionable :people, but just 
now I doubt if she cares for society at all; 
they would welcome. Paul gladly, and I think. 
she would be far happier in Coningsby-street 
than roaming the ocean with us.” 


“It would be putting us under. a@.great 
obligation to White. and -his: sister,’’.objected 
Sir John. , 

“Bat you are putting them under a.great 


time of your absence with Mrs. Austin.” 

“ My dear Ivy, I thought it.such a splendid 
idea. I have been over to.her, and she is 
delighted with it.” 


Ag face fell. 
“If you have settled it with her, of course 
there.is nothing to.be done; but, oh, aunty, I 
would far rather have stayed here.” 

“* My dear child, you couldn’t have stayed 
at Southlands:by yourself ?. it would not have 


been the am 
“Orl have.gone to the Vicarage. 
Mr. Ainslie would. have.been. deli be 

Poor Lady Fortescue, she often found Ivy's 
absolute .innocence of the social laws that 
most girls pick up by intuition, very trying. 
She did. not tell her niecc in so many words 
thatthe Vicar being not much over fifty, and 
unmarried, was not a. ge custodian for 
her. She only spoke of . Austin’s pleasure 
at the proposed plan. 
' And you know you will see Paul con- 
tantly. . Mrs. Austin» means to give hima 
general invitation. They are going up to 
j town next week; then they,will come down 
, to Meadow View for Christmas.” 

‘* And when shall.yon. be home ?” 

‘** April or May. . 1.dog’t.half like the idea 
: Of the trip, Ivy ; but your uncle’s heart seems 
set on it.” 
| Then I:know you will like it,” said Ivy 
gently. ‘Aunt, Lucy, L.often think you and 
; Uncle Jack are the -ha couple in all the 
| world. . It seems;so- hard,” she broke off ab- 


ruptly. , 

“ What seems hard,.my darling?” 

“Iwas thinking of my mother. She and 
papa were parted so-very-soon after their mar- 
z Mei 
nt Yes, Nell.was a-widow in little more than 
& year. Heaven send.you a longer life, my 








I} Ivy.” 


“Isn't it strange, Aunt Lucy. Papa: died 
when I was afew monthsold; and yet, until 
quite lately, I always fancied.I eould remember 
him, and een to-think I hated him.” 

‘‘ Your father was one of the noblest mer 
I ever met,” eaid Lady Fortesoue, hastily, 
“and you would: have.loved him dearly. 
Always remember,.dear,jou bave a right to 
be prond of:-him. .@harles' Carew was a man 
ina, thousand... It-was an-evil, day for all his 
friends when he wentto Rome.” 

** He took malaria there, and died ? “ee 

“ He died very soon after he got there,” said 
Aunt Luoy, evasively. 

“And then grief broke mamma's heart. Do 
you know, aunty, Ican’t recollect her plainly, 
only I seem to know she was very -beautifal, 





and unhappy.” 
‘Never speak of her, dear !" 
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« Bat why not?” asked Ivy frankly. ‘ Why 
does no o- se of my mother, Aunt Lucy? 
Plenty of Other people are dead, but yet their 
names are not Shunned, as hers is. Only 
think, I am nearly twenty, | and yet I know 
nothing of ‘my own mother !” 

“You are very like her, 


z,eaid Lady 

Fortescue simply. “She m1 and 
’ is ™@ 

poms er orreel O aie A 


sister's bi loss is even 

now so fall pain that I cannot bring myself 

tospeak of of her often.” ‘ . 
“1 wees Set ee rl 





is very ee. isle save liked ay 







spared oa 
merély a 6uple of the 
i tag Tato thom much the 
same things ship would have re- 
quired for a enetieenal it 

All too soon the last ‘came. ir 
John and Lady Fortescue would travel by 
the early mail to Plymouth, so that farewells 
must be said the night before, when there was 
a quiet, little dinner at their hotel, with only 
Ivy and her lover besides the two travellers. 
The quartet must break up early, partly in 
regard for the coming fatigues ‘of Sir Jolin 
and his wife, partly -becanse Paul was to 
escort Ivy to i +, where she was 
to take up her With the millionaire 
yore we 3 things ae 

“T hate‘ ? 1” said Ivy, her bright 
eyes not quite dry; ‘there is something so 
sed about them. cared I know perfectly well 
this voyage is just & pleasure trip, and that 
you and uncle Sack will enjoy it immensely ; 
and I know you wouldn’tigo if you didn’t 
think it right, and yes-——”’ 

Paul, who was next Ber} squeezed her hand. 

“Six months =e soon pass, Ivy.” 

“But a great deal- may happen in them,” 
observed Sir John. “Why, six months ago 
we never dreamed of sitting ‘here with ‘you, 
young man, “We tad never’heard ‘of you or 
- Whites, —_ that child always 

live and die an old 
+ “devote herself to us 


had the desired ‘effect. Every- 
one an srt 


“T don't ‘see —— sen of the infirmities, 
Bir John,” paid 
“Well |” “nid id Ivy, ivy, exptaly “7 @m 
quite prepared for you to bring ‘back the heir, 
and all hés-ohildren ; but eal don't’ trouble 
‘yourself about’ the other descendants of cousin 
Alexander. He ly ‘states he ‘has nine 
children (rather @metent “children ’-I shotild 
fancy), all of Whom dreheads'of fariilies. If 
you Dade 3 ‘iarch and: all ‘his descend - 
ee J you will have ‘fo enlarge 
thlands, 


” = euneaaoeinia ies ,” seturned 
Sir John. “I ‘own I¢ain’ § to#ee the 
eldest son. [hope he’is’s fine lad |” 

Ivy laughed. 

“Lad! Why/hie father is nearly seventy, 
and I believe people marry early in the 


colonies. Your heir will be about five years 
your junior, Uncle John, that’s all.” 

“ Well, Miss Carew, you have selected your 
future partner, so even if my ‘heir’ turned 
out an Adonis it would be too late for you to 
benefit.” 

*“T hate Australians. Oh, Paul, forgive 
me?” for her lover’s cheek. had flashed. 
“ But surely you can’t call yourself one just 
‘because your grandfather made his money out 
there? ”’ 

‘Paul ig English to the backbone,” said Sir 
John, apprOvingly. ‘‘I suppose, my dear 
fellow, I can't@o anything for you out yonder? 
it, as Ivy says,*your grandfather camefrom 
‘Australia you'tiiay ‘have relations there you'd 
dy 4 f hy Sir John 

een, of geography 
esgltntel mroca as ve-amused a a 







' arriage. ” 
Beresfords I-aresay owould - 
‘tions. "The eeifine ia-as0b = ey een mon one.”’ 

Sir John pfoduced an enormous pocket- 
book, and made a note of this; then he 
assured Paul ‘he Jéft Ivy in ‘his trust, con- 
jointly with MrsAustin and ‘her brother. 

sole” tay tieaeees ~ nhac iD 

simply. gern hes enemy in 
the world ; — you'll look after I her, = Betas. 
ford?” 

“I will, indeed.” 

“Tf I had known I should be rushing off to 
the Antipodes I believe I’d have let you marry 
her out of hand; but it’s too late to change 
now, and six months will soon pass.’’ 

‘* And I can see her often.’’ 

Ivy and Lady Fortescue had gone upstairs 
fora few “last words;” the two men wére 
alone. A sbrange regret seemed to ‘have 
attacked Sir John. 

“You know, Berésford, I never ‘mistrusted 
you—never onee; but the child was young, 
and it seeméd to me best to wait. “White 
advised it, too. He said what were six months 
when you would have your whole lives to 
spend together?” 

‘+ My dear sir,” said Paul, warmly, “I have 
never thought your treatment of me anything 
but generous. You seemed to understand my 
love for Ivy from ‘the first.” 

“But I couldn’tlet you marry her out of 
hand. People might have talked; they would 
have said I was afraid of your "nearing the 
scandal about her mother.” 

‘I have heard it,” said Paul, taking the 
Baronet’s hand. ‘I know that cruel tongues 
dare to assert Mrs. Carew knew something of 

her husband's death, bat I feel it was impossi- 
ble. She was Ivy’s mother ; she could not 
have been so busy.”’ 

“I’m glad you know it,” said Sir John. 
‘‘ Before you married her I hope I should have 


told you, but it pains my wife and me to men- | 


tion that old rumour. You-see it is jast the one 
shadow on our fdmily history, and ‘it was | 
brought by one! we-loved.” 

“Bat you never bélieved it—you could 
not.” 

‘T have never let: myself think of it. She 
died and left us Ivy.” I think that legacy 
would have made us fotgive her mach.” 

: : Iknow you have been the tendérest parents 
re) vy. ” 

‘* We have done our-best; when we thought 
there was danger ‘we guardediher zeulously.’’ 

‘‘ Danger from whom ?” 

Sir John hesitated. 

‘On her deathbed that poor ill-fated girl 








wrote my wife a letter. In it she named the 


man who destroyed her husband. While he 
lived she thought there was no human safety 
for her child, since Ivy’s death would make 
him rich, For years, Beresford, we lived, in 
dread of this scoundrel. It is only quite recently 
ogy known he died while Ivy was still a 
Cc ” 
“Tt must have been a relief.” 
“It was like a millstone taken from round 
our neck, Not only was there the fear for Ivy’s 
|safety, he might have met her anywhere,'and 
told her the miserable story we are so anxious 
to “conceal.” 

And you are sure he is dead?” . 
“I know someone who was at his “fimeral. 
Yes, my boy, ‘last year there seemed heavy 
clouds aboutiour child’s future, but ‘all is fair 
weather now.” 
Bat though the ‘be ‘called one 
of choice—though, haaeeey 

veopeeanat ae meeta veain-althe 

was Evy cried ‘rate 


\}her heart “was ‘broken, a wo 


was no less*egitated. 

Marling's ae end half led, half it oareied ies 
he neilliditatre’s brougham, which was-in 

a 


“ They will come ‘back,’ he told ‘hervheer- 
fully, as they drove along ; ‘“‘in a very few 
months you will see them again.” 

“I know; it is very foolish of me to grieve, 


‘}but I cannot help it.” 


“It is not at all foolish, sweetheart. You 
have never been parted from yonr aunt before. 
It is only natural youshould feel the separa- 
tion.” 

“Tf only I were going*home. 

‘ What, to St. Arran's? Why, Dvy, T could 


*T know ; but it would be home.” 

“ Mre, Austin will be kind to you. I don't 
like her,” said Paul frankly; ‘‘ but she really 
seems fond of you. I am sare she will try 
and make you happy.” 

‘** And you will come often, Paul ?” 

“I have been told to consider Coningsby- 
street as my home, and I assure you I mean 
to obey the instructions literally.” 

“ Paul.” 

‘Why sweetheart, you are trembling ?” 

“I feel so frightened.’ 

“Of what, my own?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He wassilent, only he held her to him a little 
more closely. 

“Don't despise me,” she whispered. ‘I 
can't help it. I can't even put the feeling 
into words ; only Iseem to know that trouble 
is coming.’ 

“ You are tired and overwrought.” 

** It is not that. I have had the same feeling 
on me for days.’ 

** Did you yell your aunt ?"” 

“I tried to; but she only laughed and said 
it was only a morbid presentiment.”’ 

“ Presentiments are often groundless,” said 
Paul cheerfully. ‘Ivy, you must promiseme- 
to try ‘and think no more of yours, or I shall 
have'you ill.” 

‘*T have never been ill in my life!’ 

‘‘Then don't begin now. You know your 
uncle has deputed all his authority to me, and 





: a to keep you in excellent order, young 
& 
She smiled and blushed, Another moment 
‘and they were in Coningsby-street, warmly 
welcomec by the millionaire and his sister. 
| P Paul Beresford had never heartily liked 
either of this pair; but exacting as he was 
prepared to be for Ivy’ s comfort, he could not 
but own their reception of her ‘was perfect. 
There was hospitality and welcome, without 
| fussiness or profase demonstrations, ‘and were 
evidently delighted to have her. Both Mrs. 
: Austin and ‘her brother showed they remem- 
bered she must sorrow over her aunt's absence, 
and that they were not even old friends to have 
the privilege of soothing her grief. 
“Nothing could be kinder,” thought Paul, 
as he took leave after Ivy had retired to her 
room, ‘I was half afraid they would overdo 
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,‘SHE HAS A BBAUTIFUL VOICE,” WHISPERED THE WIDOW TO PAUL BERESFORD; ‘‘IT IS EXACTLY LIKE HER MOTHER’s.”’] 


it, and not let the poor child have a minute to 
herself ; but I see Mrs. Austin has plenty of 
tact. She will give Ivy rest and quiet until 
she has got over the shock of our parting. 
After all, what good people White and his 
sister are! I used to have very bard thoughts 
of them, but really they have behaved with 
the utmost consideration both for me and 
Ivy. I musn’t look down on people again 
just because they don’t understand senti- 
ment.” 

The good ship Arethusa sailed the next day, 
and when Paul and his pretty fianceé next met 
they were able to compare notes on the loving 
lines of farewell that had come from Ply- 
mouth. 

“Courage,” said Mrs. Austin kindly, when 
they sat down to dinner, and Ivy’s cheeks 
were still paler than their wont. “ Ah, my 
dear ! if you had travelled as much as I have, 
you wouldn’t think so much as of a trip to 
Australia. But then George and I are born 
wanderers, and go to Paris or Hamburg as 
coolly as other people drive from Charing 
Cross to Regent. street.” 

Paul smiled. 

** I suppose Mr. White bas not taken either 
of those trifling trips you allude to now; Isee 
you do not expect him to dinner?” He 
asked the question as the veriest jest, but the 
reply surprised him. 

** George has gone to Spain.”’ 

“To Spain!’ echoed Ivy. ‘ Why, he was 
here at launch, and he said not a word!” 

‘“‘He did not know it then; he sent round 
at five for a portmanteau, with a message he 
might have to go away on business. Just before 
the dinner bell rang I had the telegram saying 
he was off to Spain.” 

“ And you don’t seem to mind,” said Ivy, 
** Why, I should be startled almost out of my 
senses! *’ 

Mrs. Austin laughed. 

**T am a woman of the world, Ivy, and you 
are a child. Don’t look so troubled, dear; 





such experiences as mine don’t come to any- 


; one. George is a financier, and as such liable 


to be called off to the world’s end at a 
moment's notice. When you are Mrs. Beres- 
ford your husband won’t bein business, so you 
won’t have such sudden alarms.” 

Ivy blushed at the allusion to the time when 
she-should be ‘‘Mrs. Beresford.” Paul felt 
ashamed of himself, but for a moment he did 
wonder whether Mrs. Austin had been taken 
as much by surprise at her brother's expedi- 
tion as she gave them to understand. 

It was a very pleasant evening. Ivy and 
her lover often looked back to it afterwards 
in the dark night of trouble which so soon 
broke over their heads. Often the girl mar- 
velled that they could have been so serenely 
tranquil with danger hovering so near; but 
on this bright winter's night not a suspicion 
of trouble came to her; she had dismissed 
her “ presentiment” at Paul's bidding. She 
found Mrs, Austin the kindest and most con- 
siderate of hostesses, and sbe had already 
begun to think that, with Paul’s constant 
visits ard those pretty needlework prepara- 
tions for the wedding which she already 
planned, time would really pass neither slowly 
nor unbappily till the early spring brought 
back Sir John and Lady Fortescue. 

Mrs. Austin gave the lovers a long téte-a- 
téte in the drawing-room; in fact she only 
joined them when the rattle of silver and china 
told her that the footman had already dis- 
turbed their bliss. Then she talked pleasantly 
and naturally of the days when they should be 
living at Carew, and made Ivy sing one or two 
old-fashioned English ballads. 

‘She has a beautiful voice,” whispered the 
widow to Paul Beresford ; ‘it is exactly like 
her mother's.” 

Paul bowed; there was nothing in the 
remark he could resent, but he would rather 
not of heard of Ivy’s resemblance to her 
mother on that particular evening. 

‘*Remember,’’ said Mrs, Austin when she 





bade him good-night, * you are to give us all 
your leisure evenings. I have always heard 
your duties at the “‘ Security ’’ were very light. 
Prove it by letting us'see a great deal of you. 
You know in my brother's absence we have 
double claim6n you ; I. can’t keep Ivy shut 
up like a State prisoner, and two lone, unpro- 
tected ladies can’t venture out of an evening 
alone.” ‘ 

Paul thanked her warmly, and departed, little 
thinking of all that was to happen before he 
sprang up those steps again, and never even 
dreaming of the ‘misery he was to endure 
before he preseed: Ivy’s slender form once 
again to his heart. 


(To be.continued.) 








Man does not live by breadalone. Man does 
not labour solely for his own daily sustenance. 
He labours for others; he lives by the past, 
and for the future. The strongest incentive 
to industry, economy, and. good living is the 
desire to provide for the future, and to hand 
down to our children some results of our o7n 
lives. That desire is one of the chief bouds 
of the human family, and it consecrates the 
rights of Property. The capital so saved must 
be invested, being invested, it becomes 
equally useful. to those. who own it and to 
those who employ it, although their positions 
in life may widely differ., To attack the rights 
of private property in land, is, to attack pro- 
perty in its most concrete form. If landed 
property is not secure, no property can 
protected by law, and the transmission © 
wealth, be it large or small, is extinguished. 
With it expires the perpetuity of family life, 
and that future which cheers and ennobles the 
labour of the present by the hopes of the 
future. These are. the doctrines of com- 
munism, fatal alike to the welfare of society, 
and to the moral character of man. 
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NOVELETTE.} 
SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘The sun was rising in the East, 
A globe of golden glory.” 


Ix the misty east day was fast dawning bright 
and blushing, the rising sun casting rosy 
lights afar, ** uprising like a link 'twixt earth 
and sky,” driving away the shadows, rousing 
the sky-haunting lark and merry thrush; 
glistening on the dew-spangled grass, opening 
the new- blown primroses and fragrant violets, 
waking into Jife all nature—animate and in- 
animate—that had slumbered through the 
past spring night; filling the air with sweet 
sound and scenes, all the budding green fresh- 
ness of the young year looking at its best in 
the stil! calm of the early hours; and worthy 
more than the mere passing, half-impatient 
glance that Woolfrey Austin cast around, as 
he loitered at the far end of Brocklehurst 

lcarage garden, where only a low haw-baw 
Separated the ornamental grounds from the 
well-wooded, picturesque, yet uncultivated 
part called the Wilderness, from its luxuriant 
growth of grass and many trees. 

He leant on the slight rail that encircled a 
pond, thickly covered with dock leaves and 
green mosses that clung and climbed over the 
stones and sides of it, and which was the 
dwelling place of numerous frogs, whose 
anctics he watched now and again with a kind 
of indolent amusement, when ‘he had not his 
eyes fixed on the Jawn fronting the house, 
which he regarded with an eager, expectant 
88ze, though it was full early for anyone to 
be about, despite’ the fact that the good 
Brocklehurst folk were a trifle old-fashioned 
in their ideas and habits, and generally rose 
With the lark and retired to rest shortly after 


[You 4RE RIGHT,” SATD MORBIS CLISSCLD, 





the sun-god ceased to shed his golden light on 
the world. 

He was an eminently handsome young man. 
Anyone and everyone must have allowed that ; 
at least, had they taken the trouble to look at 


him as he lounged with negligent grace on the | 


pond-rail, the broad glare of the morning light 
fall on his face, showing off it’s clear-cut fea- 
tures, dark eyes, olive skin, and mobile mouth. 
Perhaps the lips were a trifle thin, only just a 
trifle, and the eyes a little too near the nose 
and shifty in expression for absolute perfec- 
tion ; and a close observer might have thought 
the line between the brows and the slightly 
dilated nostrils of the handeome nose indica- 
tions of temper and selfishness. 

Bat only a close—a very close—observer 
would have noticed these things. The gener- 
ality of folk would only see the oval contour 
of the face, the graceful shape of the small 
head, with its mass of clustering silky black 
curls and rings, and the depth and exquisite 
colour of the dark-lashed eyes. 

Then his figure was lithe, tall, and graceful, 
his air distinguished, his feet and hands small, 
and his whole appearance aristocratic and 
refined. 

He was dressed with studied care, even at 
that early hour, every detail of his attire 
being in good taste—well cut and well made. 

He shifted his position after a few minutes 
when the spasmodic hops and kicks of a par- 
ticularly obese frog ceased to amuse him, and 
shading his eyes with his hand looked once 
more towards the house, muttering,— 

‘* Will she never come? Has she forgot- 
ten?” 

As he spoke a white clad figure stepped out 


from the long French-window of the dining- 


room, and came swiftly over the lawn towards 
him—a figure full of so much dainty grace 


and youthful beauty that it was no wonder , 


the almost surly expression that had some- 
what disfigured his dark face left it, passing ; 
away asa cloud does that obscures the sun | 


‘‘ SHE IS VE1Y LOVELY!’’) 


































for a second, leaving nothing but brilliance 
behind, that a emile played round the flexible 
lips and a gled light leapt to the sombre eyes, 
as he went forward to meet the girl for whose 
coming he was waiting that balmy spring 
morning. ; 

‘So you have come at last!’ he said, the 
smile deepening as he took the outstretched 
hands in his. 

“Yes. But why ‘at last’? Am I late? 
Did you think I would not come?” she 
queried, lifting her eyes questioningly to his. 

“ You are late a little, I think. I have been 
waiting some time; at least, it has appeared 
long to me!” 

“It is only now striking the hour you named 
for our meeting,’’ she said, in excuse, as tke 
stable-clock boomed out the hour, sounding 
with startling distinctness in the quiet of tke 
morning. 

“I know. I was impatient to see you, and 
so the time seemed long,” pressing the hand 
he still held tenderly, ‘‘and then I thought 
you might not come.” : rab 

“Did you. Why?” again questioning more 
with her expressive brown orbs than by 
words. 

“I thought you might forget, and——” 

“ Woolfrey !’’ she interrupted, a world of 
gentle reproach in her soft, musical tones. 

“Or oversleep yourself. It is such an early 
hour to have asked you to meet me at.” 

“Is it likely that I should oversleep my- 
self?’ she demanded, just a touch of indig- 
nation in her voice, ‘ and this your last morn- 
ing here ?”’ 

“No, not likely. Possible; not probable.” 

‘‘ No, indeed itis not probable, Would yow 
do it if I were going away?” 

‘* Most certainly not! ” 





“Then I am surprised you would think 
such a thing of me,” and Ellis Winton drew 
her hand from his clasp, with a litile 
gesture of annoyance. — ’ ; 

« Forgive me!” be cried, penitently trying 
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to recapture the fugitive digits, just because 
he liked to feel the warm fingers lying in 
his palm, and also because he knew for many 
a long day he would not feel their soft, 
clinging clasp. “I did not mean to vex 
you.” 

“ But you have done so.” 

“ And—you won’t forgive me?’’ He stooped 


as he spoke,‘and looked under the brim of 
the heavily‘plumed white hat-~ehe wore, at 
the \pou and downcast eyésptheir long 


lashes réstiig in a dark line-on™the peach- 
like cheék, “fair, fresh, beawtifal’as-a child's. 
‘She otily “averted cher ‘head in \a -burt 


(BDis! my last Gay, may, my—tast | 
higurs,”’ “he wie ‘his lips ‘6love*to 
@eliette ear. ‘Bo ‘merciful, ‘forgive *mie;y 


‘‘ Werare friends ?” 

** Ofeourse.”” 

‘* Yousare quite sure ? ”’ 

** Quite.” 

* That is-all 
last stroll through=the Wilderriess,”” 
ing her hand through his-arm they *wenton- 
the gate, and into the luxuriant desert, where 
the grass was cool to their feet, and the shadow 
of the fresh-leaved trees pleasant to their eyes. 

Their path lay through pleasant parts, wind- 
ing smong the boles and twisted roots of the 
old, old forest trees—oaks, and elms, and limes 
and pines, larches, and copper beeches—all 
putting forth their green spring bravery, where 
the sun cast chequered patches on the emerald 

‘sward, and ‘the air ‘was scented with many 
sweet odours, and rang with the sweet notes 
‘of many feathered warblers ; and the bushy- 
tailed squirrels peeped at them from a ‘safe 
vantage ground amid the upper branches ; 

‘and the’timid rabbits fled away ‘amid the 
thick undergrowth’at the sound of their‘ foot- 
fall, and the pigeons cooed monotonously, and 
‘the insects hummed and ‘droned, ‘and the 
willow wrens twittered. 

The wood was’alive and merry with sound, 
‘ut the hearts of ‘the ‘two young people were 
heavy ‘and sad; for soon, ‘too’soon, ‘alas! ‘to 
please them they would have to patt. -One'to 


‘* Day after day with ever restless feet, 
Tread new paths,” 


The other to 


«* Make new footprints down one quiet, crumbling 
street, 
At war with all its hush,and with her destiny.” 


** Not-many hours more,” ‘she ‘said ‘at last, 
after a long silence. “Seon you will have 
gone !”’ 

‘“« Alas! ‘yes,’ he sighed. “I wish you 
~were coming ‘with me,’’»he went on. ‘“* How 
happy I should be then, The'years that loom 
so dull and gloomily before me ‘now “would 
hold nothing save bright promises,” 

*‘ You'must think of your return,’’ ‘she said, 
‘bravely ‘struggling with ‘her emotion, that 
‘threatened to overpower her. Qnly Effis was 
plucky, and determined not to give“way’to 
the grief that comeumed her. 

‘“‘'Pive years is a long time to look forward 
“You will find it a short ‘time to look 
back on.” 

“I hope it may beso, and ‘that it will pass 
quickly,” he answered, meodily. “If only I 
could have remained in*the‘old‘country !”’ 

‘That is not possible, is it'?”’ 


to 





right. Now wewilligo-fer our : 
.” anididraw-.| 





‘* No, my guardian has made that all clear— 
did so long ago. “ito the Indian Civil he 


meant me to go, ‘iti“e has carried out-his 


plan.” 


“And fairly well,’ Woolfrey, you must 


allow.”’ 


“Yes, but only fiitlywell. He ties.me 
“on it,’’ he 


down, and four*hwndred: 
out there. I oduldn't 


“ We. mitet “wait,” she alid, With®assumed 
cheerfulness, Which she wad@er.trom't song, 
,” Hhe “objected; 
*you byan 
Gand 


“T am mot@ontent to 








inw@ieging, passionate-earess. 


n. It wasone of supreme 
yne ‘that the girl*remembered to 
that fhe ‘man did not 


delight. 

“And you too,” she rejoined, quickly. 
“Should you change towards me there will 
be nothing to restrain your fancy, to hold you 
‘back. You, too, ‘will be free.” 

**T shall not value my freedom,” he smiled, 
lightly. ‘‘I would rather be bound to you by 
the closest, the nearest, and the dearest.of ‘all 
‘ties.’ 

“We must wait for that,” she replied, 
gently. 

“How shall I wait?” he queried, im- 


‘patiently. ‘‘I want you now.” 


“Ah! Continue to want me,’’ she cried, sud- 
denly, a look of anguish crossing her face. 
“T could not bear to lose you now, to give 
‘you up to another woman.” 

**'Phere is no fear'of that,” -he returned, 
confidently. ‘‘ You would change as soon, or 
sooner than I,”’ 

“Ah! I econld not,” she exelaimed ; “‘ you 
are the love of my life, the light.of my exist- 
ence.” 

‘* Sweetheart!” he murmured, kissing her 
cheek. ‘And you will be true tome, darling, 
even if it is years before Iam successful, and 
can claim you for my own?’”’ he asked, press- 
ing the little hands he held tenderly. 

“ Need you ask, dear Woolfrey?’’ che an- 
swered, lifting her brown orbs to his. ‘ No- 
thing can alter my love for you save faithless- 
ness. “While you care for me, while .you .are 
true to me—care for me as you do now—and 
keep your plighted troth, my affection foryou 
cannot change.”’ 

“My dearest!” he murmured, his eyes 
resting fondly on the fair, girlish face, and 
slight, graceful figure, ‘I shall never be: un- 
true—I can never cease to love you!” 


_- 


CHAPTER II. 


** And if for ever, 
Still forever, fare thee well.’’ 


A ‘courte of ‘hours later, when Ellis sat 
behind the silver urn, manipulating the break- 
fast oups, her lover on her right hand, her 
father, the venerable old ‘Rector of Brockle- 
‘hurst, opposite her, she*showed few tr.ces of 
the agitating moments she had spent with 
Woolfrey in the Wilderness. 


site 

Her father's eyes were not very keen in 
one respect. His sight physically wag bad, 
and mentally also. 

He was not the kind of man to noticg 
things much, and wastaken up with his oj 
books and his old ¢perishi 
disjointed sermons, 
broken-down d 
he was goodmess itself, Wéver refusing them 





solute death*to"%them. 


tulated with*bythe 
eeuaesiets te, vacillat ingmsture 
ute, vac pare stveet- 
tempered, imperturbable, irritetingly so, ut- 
terly —_ guile or selfistmess,.and seein 
none in ers, seeking eo ne i 
evil actions, and make the’ Mts 
Not the sort of man to “ 
well; and he and q 
ing up of hisonly child, Ellis,ther mother hay. 
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like-or not, % "we mmrustall die some time or 


other, c . 
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up 
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a charge he was totally atifited 


tor’earry out ‘with the smallest 
“6f “suseess;*or-good for the future of 


‘his daughter. 

“Heaven only knows what manner of woman 
she would have grown into under her father’s 
loose, indulgent, and utterly injudicious régime. 
Only at a critical time, just when she had 
reached her sixth birthday, his sister, Mrs. 
Bertram, having lost her husband in India, 
wrote to suggest that she should make her 
home with him at Brocklehurst Vicarage, and 
he gladly caught at the offer, and soon she 
was established there as mistress; and 
befng of a disposition equally amiable as her 
brother's, only firm and determined as well, 
she [soon straightened crooked things, and 
made matters go smoothly at the Vicarage. 
Ellis became fondly attached to her aunt, 
under whose judicious eare she grew up intos 
singularly - sweet- 
straightforward girl, incapable of falsehood, 
meanness, or any petty action. She gave 
promise of maturing into ‘‘a noble woman. 


, trathful, steady, 


;"? and no one was prouder of 


her than the good soul who had trained the 
budding tender mind to such perfection. 

In all his trials and difficulties, Mr. Winton 
turned to “Anne,” and received substantial 
assistance in oe way of good advice, and also 
money from hig-w 
When. his old college chum, Bernard Aust, 
died and left hisson with sixty pounds a-year 
inatead of with several thousands, as it was 
thought he would; and.in a ‘letter penned 
shortly before his death, t 
ve a home to, and finish the education 
is sole offspring. The old man, though 
indisposed to undertake such an onerous 
charge, by “ Anne's’? advice gave the boy & 
home in his house, and made him study 
several hours a day with him. at has 

After ten years of ‘close companionship, 
when Woolfrey had reached his kr 8 
second year, and Ellis her seventeenth, 1 
was no wonder when Gerard Levison, the 
former's guardian, succeeded ) 
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—_ 
father, urged on by the counsels of ‘his sister, 
declined to give his consent.to.this arrange- 
ment ; and prudent Gerard Levison would not 
even hear of an actual engagement between 
the two, for _he knew Ellis’s ‘face was -her 
fortune,” and wisely argued that his ward, 
having seen little of the world, might hardly 
know his own mind, and might meet with 
another face ‘neath Eastern skies,’ whose 


charms would eclipse Ellis’s. in .the -young! 


man’s idea ; and’so despite his grumblings and 
objections, {the old people stood firm, helped 
out by the young girl, whose ideas of honour 
were so strict that nothing on earth, no tender 
wooing, no cajoling, no honied.words and soft 
whispers, no amount of ar, ent or persua- 
sion, would nave. induced to agree to a 
marriage which had not. her father’s fall and 
free consent, and Austin’s guardian as well.- 

At firsts the young.man *was «wild, and 
stormed pre ee saaiion, eben euiel 
anything he Jo or, repr ing with 
a ‘ack of affection for him—an unjast 
accusation which she bore in grieved silence 
and with a dignity which sat well on her 
young shoulders, and won his reluctant ad. 
miration. ‘ 

Then he cooled down somewhat, indulging 
in only occasional fits of grumbling, -an 
graciously consenting to listen to her 
glowing plans for the futare—plans which she 
sketched out with a heart fall of hope and 
happiness, thinking and talking of that future 
which lay before them both, and which was to 
be spent in the palm and date groves ’neath 
the scorching sun of India, without ever a 
cloud to dim their joy,or a sorrow to wring 
their souls, or a coldness or misunderstanding 
to make them drift asunder, part their young 
lives in such @ way that they would -never 
meet again ‘‘hand to hand,.heart to heart,’’ 
with nothing .but .perfect. faith and trust 
between them, only be 


‘Severed so wide by mount, and wave, and plain, 
And by a sea whose waste no chart can show !” 


“ Another cup of coffee, Woolfrey ?” 

Ellis’s voice trembled. just a little as she 
asked the question, and held out her hand for 
her lover’s cup, ‘winking away a tear that 
gemmed her eyelash, and.which she would not 
have had seen for the world. 

“No, thanks,” 

“You'd better, my .boy,” chimed in the 
Rector, 

“I’m neither hungry nor thirsty,’’ returned 
» young man, a.suspicion of self.pity in his 

nes. 

“You will .be Jong before you -reach 
London.” 

“TI hardly think so, under existing circum- 
stances,” and he cast a languishisg look.at the 
lady of his love, whereat.ghe blushed rosily 
and charmingly. 

“Just the reason why you should ‘ victual 
the garrison well,’ ” insisted the elder.and more 
practical man. ‘Now another cup and one 
more slice,” and sniting the action to the word 
he carved a great slice off the sirloin before 
him, and put it.on Woolfrey’s plate, as he 
reluctantly his cup to Ellis. 

He wanted tomakean impression on her-— 
an indelible impression, which should last the 
Whole term of his absence. He wanted her to 
remember him and downcast, sentimen- 
tally disinclined to talk, or to eat, orto drink ; 
acd how could he make this impression while 
the good old man cut.him.huge.and unroman- 
Uc-looking slices of beef,.and wanted. to.ply 
him with cups of .coffee ? ..He. felt unreason- 
ably angry, and looked exceedingly .sulky, a 
fact which did not .escape Mrs. Bertram’s 

en eye a8 sherentered the . -room, 
and she wondered to herself, for the hundredth 
time, whether this handsome young man was 
like the potter's vessel, fair without only, and 
Within a mass.of indolence, selfishness, and 
conceit, She gave-no sign of her thoughts, 
orang brightly,.after the usual morning 

“ing,— 

Well, Vy i i 

he, eke is everything ready for 


‘Yes, everything, aunt,” he answered, with 
a dolorous sigh. ‘He alwaysicalled her ‘‘ aunt,” 
though she was really no-relation of his; only 

-having heard Ellis dovit:from an‘early age, 
he had insensibly failen into the same way. 

‘* You are. sure ‘you ‘haven’t forgotten any- 
thing?” 

** Quite sure.” 

‘\That is all right. “And how do you’ feel 
‘now with regard to the:long journey that lies 
before you ?”’ 

**I feel that I-would much rather not-under- 
take it ’—with another glance at the pale girl 
heading the table. 

*Oh!.you won't-regret having undertaken 
it six months hence, Iam perfectly certain.” 

“ And Iam not at all so certain about it,’”’ 
he retorted. 

‘‘ Why, you will delight:in-being there when 
you get-a little used toit;.and the change will 

‘be charming !” 
‘t Beastly, scorching climate won't be, though,”’ 
he grumbled. 

* The climate isn'+-so bad after all!" 

‘*No, of course not. If only dries up your 
blood, and, asa nataral’consequence your skin, 
till it looks like‘yellow, wrinkled parchment. 
Ruins a fellow’s liver, and destroys his consti- 
tution generally ; and, worst of all, makes him 
bald,” running his fingers caressingly through 
his silky locks. 

‘Rubbish !” 

‘It is-not rubbish |’ he declared, angrily. 

‘“Oh, yes it is!’’ she replied, with the 
utmost coolness. ‘ You arenotgoing to teach 
me what the climate of India does to the con- 
stitution, are you? You seem to forget that 
I spent twenty years there. Now, is my skin 
yellow?” 

‘*No,” he acknowledged, because he could 
not do anything else; Mrs. Bertram’s ‘cuticle 
being white, smooth, and comely as a young 
woman's. 

“ Have you ever heard me complain of my 
liver?” 

“ No ! ” 

** Do Ilook as though*my constitution was 
“generally destroyed ?’” 

“* Certainly not!” he admitted. 

‘Very well, then. Iam «living example, 
and plainly show that the climate of India 
does not have a bad and ruinous effect on all 
people. It is not so much the climate, my 
dear boy (he winced at that, hating to be 
called ‘a boy,’) that upsets people, but the 
way they live, and the amount of brandy 
pawnee that they consume in the course of 
the four.and-twenty hours—not +o mention 
ale—and other spirituous drinks.” 

“ Natnrally, people require a good deal to 
drink in such trying heat, as they have to 
encounter there.” 

“I quite allow that, but there are several 
things ‘they can take besides stimulants. 
Lime juice, lemonade, sherbet, soda water ; 
and follow. my advice, Woolfrey, and have a 
big bowl of tea set aside after breakfast, and 
feed lightly, and take that, and not brandy. 
We always did it, and you see neither my 
kin nor hair suffered in the climate.” and 
she touched the glossy, brown braids, slightly 
flecked with silver that crowned her graceful 


“It is not a bad.idea,” ‘he remarked, con- 
descendingly. : 

“* You will find it a very good.one! ”’ laughed 
Mrs. Bertram ; ‘and mind you write and tell 
me how it answers. I shall expect to hear 
directly or indirectly from you very often.” 

‘*He is going to write by every mail, are 
you not, Woolfrey ?”’ .queried Ellis. 

“Yes, by every mail,” hherepeated. 

“That is right,” approved the elder lady 


cordially, 

‘**T shall think a week or ten days quite long 
enough to be without hearing from:you,”’ said 
the younger one mournfully. 

* And I too, with regard to your letters,” 
he said in low tones,:meant only for her ears. 
‘Yon must write very often, Ellis.” 

‘s T will, you may “be sure,” she responded 





eagerly, ‘‘I shall never fail ‘to.answer your 


letters ; you will write to mesoon after you 
areon 7 

“*#At once,’ he declared ‘warmly. 

‘*T wish I was going ‘to ‘see you on board,” 
she said, sorrowfully, as ‘they stood by the 
window, when he was ready to start, his rug 
-on his arm; his Gladstone in the dog-cart that 
stood at the Vicarage door. 

““So'do I. Only it would be such a long 


journey for 3 

‘Yes, and fordad. He isn’t equal to much 
fatigue now.” 

“No, ofcourse not, Still aunt might have 
“brought you.’ 

This somewhat bitterly. 

“She thought it better’ not, and perhaps 
she is right,” rejoined the’ girl, staunch to the 
last to ‘those her ‘instinct told her sheought 
to reverence and obey. 

“T don’t think so. I should have had ‘you 
with me four-and-twenty hours longer. Now 
it must be"good-bye; and’ with a sudden pas- 
sionate ‘gesture he drew her to him, and 
encircling‘her ‘with his arms kissed se and 


again the fresh, sweet face uprai to ‘his 
own. 
“Good‘bye!” One last kiss, and he was 


gone, the dog-cart tearing down the straight 
tne of oaks i elms as fast as Joe the 
8 y' could go. 

aaa Aa Ellis watched the swiftly re- 
ceding vehicle, the words of a song her lover 
had given her rang in her ears, and filled her 
with fears and grief, a foreboding of evil to 
come in the future. 


‘¢ Falling leaf and fading tree, 
Lines of white on a sullen sea, 
Shadows rising on you and me. 
The swallows are making them ready to fly, 
Wheeling out on a windy sky. 
Good-bye, Sammer—good-bye, good-bye ! 


‘* Hush ! a voice from the faraway ! 
* Listen and learn,’ it seems to say ; 
All the to-morrows shall be as to-day ! 
The cord is frsyed, the eruse is dry, 
The link must break, and the lamp must die. 
Good-bye to hope—good-bse, good bye ! 


** What are we waiting for, O my heart ? 
Kiss me straight on the brows and part ; 
Again, again—my heart, my heart ! 
What are we waiting for, you and I? 

_A pleading look—a stifled cry. 
Good-bye for ever, good-bye, good-bye !’” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


*¢ For thee to-day the pines’s low music moans, 
The maples weave their lyrics on the hil's 1 
Faint on my hearing float the thousand blended 
tones 
Of tropic trees and birds, whose song thedis- 
tance fills,”’ 


Once ‘Woolfrey Austin had started on his 
journey to the far East—once he had left the 
quiet rural charms of Brocklehurst Vicarage 
behind, and found himself launched forth as 
it were on the world’s sea—he was all anxiety 
to arrive at his journey'’s end—to reach his 
new home. He could not make half haste 
enough. Joe, though he trotted along at a 
great rate, he stigmatized a ‘slow coach,” 
and laid the whip rather unsparingly abont 
his flanks, tillhe went off ata wild gallop that 
took them to Brocklehurst a Station good 
twentyminutes before the train arrived. 

Here he fretted, and fumed, and abused the 
officials, and rated the company for its slow- 
ness and unpunctuality, and conducted him- 
self altogether in such a fashion that ‘he drew 
down on himself a mild reproof from the 
Reotor. 

On any other occasion if would have been 
the reverse of mild, only knowing that he 
should not see his pupil for some years, and 
understanding something of the cause of his 
irritation—for he remembered that he had 





been young himself once, and that the im- 
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petuous blood had bounded tumultuonsl 
through his veins that he could ill pave | 
restraint or contradiction—he only 

mildly and gently, and Woolfrey curbed ‘his 
feelings as best he could until he had said 
adieu to his old master, and was in a carriage 
by himself. Then the tlessness and im- 
patience broke out again. He tossed his 
things here and there, tried every seat in the 
carriage, laid down at full length, got np again 
almost at once, and finally soothed his sorely- 
ruffied feelings with a weed. 

At any other time he might have enjoyed 
studying the charming scenes through which 
he was passing—for he was something of an 
artist, and had a keen eye for pretty bite—and 
the budding orchards, cowslip-covered fields, 
green meadows, where the brown and black 
cattle stood knee-deep in the long lush grasses 
munching with evident satisfaction, and the 
little white lambs frisked gaily at their 
mother’s side ; and the apple blossom shed its 
delicate petals around ; and the almond tree 
breathe ite perfume on the air, all made upa 
picture fair enough to please the most artistic 
eye. Then there were rustic villages, full of 
an old-world sort of charm, and quaint country 
houses, red. roofed mansions, and grey-turreted 
castles, backed by lofty downs covered with 
young-leaved trees, by which the snortin 
engine with its train of carriages dashed, we 
oonae of a glance, but he did not care to give 
it. 

Never seemed a train so slow ! 

How they crawled ! 

How often they stopped! 

How comfortlees the compartments were! 

Would they ever reach London ! 

He was thoroughly out of sorts; and when 
he did reach the great metropolis he was 
every bit as anxious to leave it as he had been 
to get into it ; and he did not feel happy in his 
mind until he had been some days on board the 
P. and O. steamer which steadily ploughed her 
way across the waste of waters that lay between 
his old and his new home. 

_The thorough change in his mode of life, 
his new companions, all made a great 
difference to him, and had an undoubtedly 
beneficial effect on him and his spirits; and, 
it must be allowed, on his manners also; for 
after the first week he gave up leaning over 
the taffrail, and gazing down moodily at the 
green, glassy water, shunning all the other 
pascengers on board, being purposely very late 
for meals to avoid meeting and talking to them, 
and keeping himself studiously to himself. 

The first thing that broke up his reserve 
was a terrific storm which they encountered, 
when it blew great guns, and the waves roared 
and raced and Jeapt after the vessel, rearing 
themselves like huge green mountains, tipped 
with snow, on either side, threatening to over- 
whelm and engulf her every cecond, and 
striking her with such force that she sbivered 
from stem to stern like a living thing in 
agony, and con'd hardly recover and right 
herself from the rapidity with which they 
struck her. 

It was an awful night, black as pitch, a 
thick, inky darkness that sailors hate and 
dread, cold as Christmas, a fine icy rain fall- 
ing, and adding materially to the discomfort 
and wretchedness of those on deck, amongst 
whom was Woolfrey. 

He showed much coolness through those 
awful honors of peril and danger, and gave a 
helping hand willingly to make things tant 
and safe. 

He also made himself extremely agreeable 
to the terrified women who were grouped 
in the cabin, shuddering, and praying, and 
weeping. 

Notably, he made himself extra agreeable 
to a very pretty girl with a swish—just a 
swish—of the tar brush in her veins, who had 


been educated in Engiand, and was going to ' 
join her father, a rich planter, in Central ' 


India. 

She had lovely eyes, a rich dusky com- 
plexion, and a full gracefol figure, and cer- 
tainly Austin found the time pass quicker 


vy vhieh tbe loonged Noahs eanedt ole 
on Ww wi grace 
of an Eastern, listening to her dulcet tones or 
sang duets of a sentimental character with 
her, or pointed out any little defects in the 
sketches which she showed him with much 
pride, ard which he praised immoderately and 
in such terms that her foolish yo eart 
beat high with hopes that were f , alas! 
never to bear fruit, unless, indeed, it was the 
fruit of the Dead Sea, which turns to ashes 
on the lips. 

And while he dallied with the octoroon he 
wrote long letters couched in most endearing 
terms to Ellis, and told her life seemed a 
weariness and a misery to him without her 
society to cheer him, and sent them to 
England on every available opportunity, and 
then went back to his flirtation with the 
newly-emancipated school-girl, who flattered 
his over-weening vanity by hee plainly-shown 
admiration, and never gare a thought to the 
pain the honest-hearted girl away in Old 
England would feel did she ever get the least 
inkl ing of his unworthy conduct. 

At Port Said they picked up two or three 
passengers, amongst others a Captain Morris 
Clissold, a man older than Woolfrey by ten 
years, yet not looking more than five his 
senior—a fine, handsome, dashing fellow, 
with sunsbiny blue eyes, and yellow bair, and 
moustache. He was going back to join his 
regiment, stationed in the Madras Presidency, 
having had leave to go to the death- bed of an 
intimate friend, whose eyes he had closed, and 
whose funeral obsequies he had attended. 

The two men struck up a sort of friendship, 
but it was chiefly on Woolfrey’s side. e 
admired the hussar immensely, There was a 
dash and polish about him, an air of distinc- 
tion and refinement, that the younger man, 
though the handsomer, knew he lacked. He 
wished to copy his manners, so attached him- 
self rather closely to Clissold, an honour 
which the Captain scarcely appreciated. A 
keen, clever man of the world, he soon saw 
through the shallow, selfish nature of the 
other, and. despised and disliked him, senti- 
ments which he did not take much trouble to 
hide, only the other’s vanity prevented his 
seeing, and taking the hint it was meant to 
convey, that his room would be preferred to 
his company. 

‘Is it leng since you have been in England?” 
queried Woolfrey one evening, as they sat on 
deck smoking. 

‘‘ Twenty-five years,’’ returned the Captain, 
with the slight drawl he affected when talking 
to those he did not like. 

** So long as that ?” 

“Yes; my father’s regiment was ordered 
abroad, and in the old days, you know, troops 
were left at one place far longer than they 
are now. He got used to India, and when the 
100th were ordered home, he managed to get 
an appointment on the Indian Staff Corps, 
and remained ont there. My mother was 
quite agreeable to this arrangement, as she 
had no friends, or, to speak more correctly, no 
relations in Europe.” 

‘And was your father similarly situated ?” 

‘‘No. He had several connections in Eng- 
land, and property as well in the South.” 

‘“« I wonder he cared to leave it ?” 

“Tt was not much, and his cousin, Mr. 
Winton, lives at the Vicarage, and looks after 
the estate. and the Dower House.” 

‘“‘ Mr. Winton !” exclaimed Woolfrey, in 
astonishment. ‘‘Do you mean Mr. Winton, 
Rector of Brocklehurst ?” 

“Yes Ido. Why do youask?” demanded 
Clissold, coldly. He hardly relished this 
cross-qiestioning from a man whom he dis- 
liked. 

“ Because I spent ten years of my life 
there,’ returned the other; ‘‘and because he 
is my best friend, and I shall never be able to 
j repay all his kindness to me.” ’ 

} ‘Ah, indeed! Then you are the pupil whom 
* he casually mentioned some years back, in one 
of his infrequent letters to my father?” 


during those might, sunny days that succeeded 








4 
ee 


‘* Yes, I am.” 

“And how was it he didn’t make a clergy. 
man of you, and keep you there?” askeg 
Clissold, regarding him intently. 

“My guardian, Levison, had formeg 
other plans for me.” 

* And those plans are——?”’ 

“He wished me to go into the Indian 
Civil.” 

**And you are on your way to take up your 
duties?” 

“ Yes,”’ 

“You would rather have remained in Eng. 
land?” hazarded the elder man. 
month ee rather. I did- not want to leave at 
all. 

“I see,” remarked the Captain, coming at 
once to the conclusion there must be a woman 
in the case. “And is the Rector’s family a 
largeone? If I remember rightly, he has only 
one child?” 

“Yes, only one, a daughter—Ellis.” 

“Really ! Indeed! And what is my consin 
like?’ He fixed his blue eyes on Woolfrey’s 
—_ in an intent gaze as he asked this ques. 

ion. 

* She is lovely, simply lovely,” returned the 
young fellow, enthusiastically. 

‘Dark, or fair?” 

“More dark than fair, beautiful brown eyes, 
peach-like complexion, good features, exquisite 

ure,’’ d 

“That sounds rather like a lover's descrip. 
tion.” 

“ Does it?” 

* Yes.” 

“Am I to congratulate you?” Morris 
Clissold asked this question through his teeth, 
for he clenched them at the mere thought of 
any woman connected with him in any way 
caring for, or being affianced to such a puppy 
as he considered his companion to be. 

“T wish I could say ‘yes,’” he replied, 
truthfully. ‘‘ Only I can't.” 

“ Why, not?” asked the Captain, much 
relieved. , 

“Neither the Rector, nor my guardian 
would allow an actual engagement to exist 
between us.” 

“‘ They showed their wisdom.” 

‘* J do not think so!” 

“Of course you donot. Young folks often 
change their mind. What a man admires at 
twenty he despises at thirty, and so on.’ 

“ T shall never change as far as Ellis is con- 
cerned.” 

“ You can’t tell, You may.” — den @ 

It is not likely. I feel it to be impossible. 

“T hope that you will not if she cares for 

” 


a. 
“I think she does,” he replied, with more 
modesty tMan the other in his dislike would 
have given him credit for. at 
“ Have you a photograph of my cousin? 
«May T see i¢?” 
“ May I see i 
“Of ean” and Woolfrey pulled out 4 
case containing a brace of coloured photo- 


graphs. : : : 

They did not do her justice. Still they were 
as good as they well could be, and Morris Clis- 
sold could hardly crush back the exclamation 
of admiration that rose to his lips. 

“Yon are right,” he said, quietly, after * 
few moments, handing the case back. “ She 
7 ” 
yi be atte ad you think so!” exclaimed 
Austin. “Your opinion is worth HY 
You are a good judge. It sets a sort of ro 
mark on my choice. And only fancy, | - 
went on, glibly ; “ having toleave her—having 
to come out to this beastly hot place! aad 

“ Hard lines, perhaps. Only there is ple? 7 
of amusement to be found out here, wee je 
game to we big game, worth pursuing, !0 

es J c 
spat the nde can never do any thing 
but lounge —— in hot ogee know 

ha)l get knocked up in a year or two. 
me You will get rhe to it after a time, and 7 
can always get leave if you are ill, and ¢0 ™P 


| to one of the hill stations for a refresher. The 
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hill society would just suit you, I should 
think,” and, with a little sarcastic laugh, the 
hussar tossed away the end of his cigar, and 
went down to his cabin, for they were near 
the end of their journey, and expected to land 
ou the morrow. 





CHAPTER IV. 


«‘ My life is where the summer’s fiercest beam 
Burns hot across the river and the plain.” 


Ix a marvellously short space of time Wool- 
fray became accustomed to his new life, and 
all the strange sounds and sights about him. 
To tell the truth, it jast suited his indolent 
natare. 

The work was light, and the servants many, 
and so he got on in a fashion—a fashion, it is 
true, that ly pleased his chiefs—and did 
not predispose them to recommend him for 
promotion. So at theend of nearly five years 
he was only getting a trifle more than he 
started with, and was no nearer being able to 
marry Ellis than when he left England. That 
did not trouble him as much as it used. 

He still cared for her, only time and absence 
had dulled and checked his feelings some- 
what. 

He did not write so often—sometimes only 
once in the month ; and when he did write, his 
letters were shorter, and not so full of endear- 
ing terms, 

Still he had not forgotten her—far from it; 

and her sweet, girlish, impulsive effusions 
fae him a pleasure nothing else did, or 
could. 
Had she come out to him he would have 
wedded her gladly, and have struggled on the 
best way he could, for he had debts, and not 
light ones either. 

He was extravagant in all his ideas and 
ways, and then he was fond of cards, and be- 
tween the two he came to grief in a monetary 
way; and at the end of the five years, when the 
on - - leave aml ag Darang advised 

no go ut to some 
months at the Hill station of —, Sininetan 
of which he was secretly glad, though he 
would not admit it even to himself, for funds 
were low, and a tsip tothe Hills far less ex- 
sensive than the vo to England. 

So he set off, first sending a letter of 
excuse to Ellis, a letter that wounded her to 
the quick, though he never knew it, brought 
the firat real touch of sorrow into her yo 
life; and having done all that he dee 
necessary, pospered to enjoy himself as much 
as he possibly could. 


He succeeded in this endeavour beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. He had letters 
of introduction to several people, amongst 
others, one from Captain Olissold to a Mrs. 
Charmian, a woman bearing the reputation of 
being very fascinating, and having, moreover, 
an income of five thousand a year left her hy 
her deceased husband, a successful indigo 
planter. 

Her house, or rather palace—for it partook 
more of the nature of the latter than the 
former—stood on an eminence, and was of 
white marble. A verandah ran round it, and 
wp above was a sort of gallery, with Ionic 
pillars on to which one could step from the 
humerous little rooms surrounding the large 
Teception-room, which was furnished with true 
Eastern magnificence. 

+he gardens and grounds about it were 
bright with the red gold mohur, the gracefal 
shumach ; whilst orange trees, palms, dates, 
and cocoanut trees lent their charm; and 
flowering shrubs, ferns, lilies, jessamine, 
dleanders, and other gorgeous blooms made the 
place brilliant. From marble basins jets of 
ae water were thrown high in the air, and 
ell back again with a musical patter ; queer 
temples and summer-houses were dotted here 
and there, and at the farther end of the garden 
i ppd stream rushed down in winding fashion, 
1 & silver ribbon, to the foot of the hill. 

‘was @ charming place; and Mrs. Char- 


nonsense about her, according to Austin's way 
of thinking ; and, indeed, she had all that free- 
dom of manner that generally characterizes 
those European women who live permanently 
at a Hill station. She was fond of male 
society ; much preferred it to that of her own 
sex, and could indulge her fancy, as she was 
rich, and had no one's taste to consult save her 
own. . 

_Her table was perfectly appointed; e* 
dinners well-known and appreciated by the 
many officers who passed their leave there, and 
sought health and strength amid the coolin 
and bracing Hill breezes. Then she had severa 
horses always at the disposal of any particular 
pet friend, and Austin very soon blossomed 
into that, and became ami de la maison, saun- 
tering in and out of the palace for all the 
world as though it was his own; ordering the 
servants about like a master, and having any 
horse that he wished for saddled and bridled, 
and brought to him at any hour of the day or 
night that he thought fit. The jemindah 
hated him, the kitnijhar threatened to leave, 
and the pulla felt he would like to kill him; 
while the native women attendants nodded 
and smiled, and said amongst themselves that 
mem sahib had forgotten the old master, dead 
little more than a year, and meant soon to fill 
his place. 

Perhaps this was so. Perhaps Ida Char- 
mian, married before she was twenty to a 
man old enough to be her father, thought now, 
at thirty, being free and independent, she 
would gratify her love of beautiful things, and 
wed this handsome young Englishman, whose 
face had made such a lasting impression on 
her impressionable heart—taste of love and 
fondness, instead of indifference and cold 
respect. It made her sigh again to wander 
through her beautiful grounds beside this 
dark-eyed Adonis, who certainly had a nack 
of making very pretty speeches, and saying 
very pleasant things—things that she liked to 
hear, and that she did her best to make him 
repeat at every meeting; and these meetings 
were not few and far between. Quite on the 
contrary. It had become a habit with him to 
turn into the Rajah’s Palace, as her place was 
called, in the cool of the early ntorning, and 
for the two to stroll about the grounds under 
the shade of the dates and palms, where the 
sun’s rays were tempered to a delicious heat ; 
and the murmur of the plashing fountains, 
the mass of rich colouring, and the flash of 
the golden orioles, and other gay-plumaged 
birds, made up a delicious whole, and a fitting 
spot for lover's nothings and tender speeches 
to be murmured. 

It was no uncommon thing for Woolfrey 


-Austin to remain the whole day with her, 


dine at her splendidly-appointed table, and 
then go fora drive, or more frequently—for she 
was a splendid horsewoman—for a ride in her 
company. Of course people talked ; of course 
he was compromising her, even in the free-and- 
easy life of the Hills; equally of course he 
was too weak and selfish to break off a con- 
nection which was a disgrace to him, as he 
was the plighted husband of another. 

It was rather more than pleasant to him, 
having always been short of money, to have 
everything he could possibly want for the 
mere asking, to live in great luxury, and, 
moreover, to have a beautiful woman show 
undisguised admiration and tenderness, and 
to feel that at almost a word this tenderness 
would blossom into something warmer and 
more lasting. His vanity was flattered—his 
miserable vanity—and his indolent love of 
good \things, ease and comfort was gratified 
to the utmost extent, and so he began to let 
the glamour of the present eclipse the clear 
memory of the past. He might well have 


exclaimed with the lotos.eaters :— 
‘*How sweet it were, hearing the downward 


stream, 
With half shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream! ” 


for he was beginning to feel as those who had 
eaten’ of the fruit of the lotos-tree, and to 





mian was a delightful woman. There was no 


forget friends and home, and to lose all desire 
to return to his native country, only to wish 
to live in idleness in this his lotos-land, * the 
world forgetting by the world forgot.” 

Not that he could ever quite forget Ellis. 
She was really the sole and only love of his 
life. He could never care for any other as he 
had done—nay, as he did for her. Only she 
was r,and so was he; and he was ham- 
pered with debts and difficulties. All his 
creditors would be down on him with horrible 
promptness and rapidity if he made a poor 
marriage; and he would have to renounce no 
end of pleasure and luxuries. 

With Ida it would be quite different. It 
would be all gain. There would be no 
crumpled rose-leaf in the Sybaritish church. 
She would give him all; come to him with 
both hands full, shower benefits that he 
would not be at all above receiving. Le 
would be a sort of king out there in the 
East, and have to wife a woman in the 
prime of her beauty—amiable, fascinating, 
easily managed, and, above all, terribly in love 
with him, ready to throw herself and her 
fortune into his arms at the first sign. 

It is true she might not have been quite so 
ready had she known the true state of the 
case, and that he had a betrothed bride in 
a ees Only she didn’t know it, and that 
made all the difference. 

He had not told her. Helacked the courage 
to once he made up his mind to gather the 
golden fruit offered for his plucking. It didn’t 
much matter—he argued. 

Ellis was far away in old England. Ida 
would never be likely to hear of or see her, 
and “ where ignorance is bliss, etc.,’’ of what 
use to troublé her about it; and so, with love 
for one woman on his lips, and for another 
deep down in his false heart, with untrath 
and unfaith, foresworn as he was, he set about 
his wooing of the indigo planter’s comely, rich 
widow, the glamour of whose gold had made 
him false to his early love—the trusting tender 
girl he had left in England. 

Mrs. Charmian was delighted at the increase 
of warmth in his manner, and reciprocated it 
in like fashion. 

Her life seemed full of a rare charm, ‘‘a 
light that ne’er shone on land or sea.’ She 
could not be half-grateful nor half.tender 
enough to this man, who by ingrained 
cowardice was deceiving her so-bitterly. 

She thought he loved her—thought he meant 
all he breathed in her ear; and she listened 
with such delight to words of fondness from 
her first real lover for she had never actually 
cared for any other man—and waited with 
what patience she could for that question to 
be put which should decide the whole happi- 
ness of her future life. 

As he dallied with Ida, holding her hand 

and lodking into her blue eyes, all unbidden, 
would rise between them—the fair face and 
dusky orbs of the girl he was wronging ; and 
like a flash of lightning his manner would grow 
cold, and his.tones indifferent to the woman 
whom he meant to marry, all unloved though 
she was, javt for the sakeof her golden guineas, 
that matched in colour her beautifal 
luxuriant hair, than which they were not half 
so bright. 
With all a woman’s keenness when in love, 
she noticed these sudden changes in his 
manner, and wondered at them, taxing her 
memory to think what she had done that 
could be disagreeable to him, and failing to 
find a reason, simply because she washis slave 
in all matters, ada gratified, as far asit lay in 
her power, every whim, and caprice, no matter 
how extravagant and unreasonable. 


‘* Wings have the bees, and the glad free birds, 
And the things that are half of air ; 

And the breeze that flutters the whirling leaves 
May fly to my love so fair. 

To kiss the lids of her drooping eyes 
And the strands of her dusky hair. 

And oh! that my heart had wings, 





To beat on the summer air, 
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Ant bear me o’er river, and wood, and sea, 
To the Jand that she makes so fair, 

With the smile—the smile of her rose-red lips, 
And the sheen of her dusky hair.” 


sang Woolfrey, one morning, as he and Mra, 
Charmian sauntered under the shade of the 
broad palm leaves, watching the green. and red 
parrots, and the blue jaya as they wheeled 
and cireled in the air, the sun flashing:on their 
gay plumage. 

*“*Why do you so often hum that?’ she 
asked, with just a touch of jealousy in her 
tones, as she looked at-him with a searching 
glance and it was no wonder she asked, for it 
was always on his lips. 

“Why doI hum it?” he repeated with a 
a little embarrassed laugh, ‘‘ because if is.# 
pretty air, and pretty words.” 

* And. is there no memory attached to it that 
makes you care for it?” 

** Memory !| what memory should there be?” 
he asked lightly, pressing the hand that rested 
on his arm. 

**T hardly know,” she returned. ‘‘ Only you 
so often sing it that I thought it must bring 
back to you a pleasant reminiscence of jour 
past life.”’ 

‘There are no pleasant reminiscences in. 
my past life,’ he declared, telling the lie with 
cool, unblushing effrontery, “I have only 
since I came to India, before that I simply 
existed.’’ 

‘“‘Ah! that is what you tell. mel” she 
cried. 

“And that. is. what I mean,’ he. said, 
tenderly. 

‘“‘ How can I beliéve you?” she questioned. 

**Beoause you Know I could.mot tell.you 
anything save the truth,” he responded, in his 
most lover-like tones, and with a glance- from 
his dark eyes that set her foolish heart beat- 
ing at a tremendous rate. 

And she was satisfied. It is so easy for. a 
man to satisfy a woman who loves: him, who 
wants to have her scruplesand doubts seti.at 
reat, her fears laid; and she was_ painfully 
anxious to think, to believe that he. washers 
alone, that she shared his heart and affection 
with none other, 

How could she tell that he did long ‘‘for 
wings to beat on the summer air,” and bear 
him.to the land where Ellis was? She. knew 
nothing of that episode, did not dream. he 
could be false, and so she dreamed on in her 
fool’s paradise, and was happy. 

That night, as they sat in the verandah 
watching the silvery light of the Eastern 
moon, as if shed its wonderful glamour 
around, he felt that the time had come when 
he must “ put it to the touch to win or lose it 
all,” that he could no longer dally. She was 
becoming jealous, giving way to suspicions, 
and. so he Jeant forward, and laying his hand 
on the bare, white, jewelled arm, said, 
softly,— 

“Ida!” 

* Yes,” she said, turning with a half-start 
from the contemplation of the silvered beauti- 
ful gardens. 

“Do you know that my leave expires 
shortly, and that I must go—must leave 
you ? ” 

‘* Leave me!” she exclaimed, every vestige 
of colour fading from her fair face. 

“Yes; duty—necessity ! ” 

‘* Woolfrey, is there—the—the necessity?” 
she faltered, brokenly, ‘* Must—you—go?" 

‘‘ Unfortunately, yes,” he returned,.with a 
sigh. ‘I have nothing but my salary,’’ with 
an air of great candour, ‘‘and so dare not 
offend my chiefs by being absent one day after 
my leave expires.” 

‘* Could—could you not—get..something; eh 
—to do not quite so far away ?” she suggested, 
regarding him, tenderly. 

“TI wish I could,” he replied; mournfully. 
‘* Only these timesit is nearly impossible to get 
anything to do, that is anything worth hav- 
ing.” 


“How I shall hate leaving you; how 





wretched I shall fell!” he added, quickly, 
with a glance of well-simulated passion. 

“Then why go?” she murmured, softly, 
with drooping eyes, and flashed cheeks, lay- 
ing aw hand timidly on his arm with ‘a caress* 
ing gesture. — 

‘‘ Ida, what do you mean?” he whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ May I hope?” seizing her hand. 

“Yes,” she whispered, yielding to the 
clasp: of the arm that was stealing round her 
waist, 

‘*But Ida, I am a poor wretch. I have 
nothing to offer in: exchange for all your 
wealth.” 


‘* What matter?” she answered; ‘I have 
enough for both,”’ and he took hér-in his 
embrace, and sealed the compact with a kiss. 

Alas, for poor Ellis! No time was’ lost 
before the marriage took place: Both were 
eager that it should be consummated; though 
from widely different reasons; and as money 
is a potent magic, things were soon got in 
readiness, and those twain were madé’one. 

Ida was happy for a brief ‘while, and’ then 
slowly and surely she: begam to» realide: that 
her husband did not care for her. Hé was 
cool and indifferent, omitting all those tender 
little courtesies, those nameless attentions, 
that a man who really loves his wife never 
omits, simply because it is a constant pleasure 
to perform them, 

Hiven when her child came it ‘seemed ‘to 
draw them no nearer, and she had hoped*so 
much from-it; when she fcund his affection 
waning and cooling. But a chasm: yawned 


between them that nothing could: bridge; a | eigh 


nameless something that kept’ them apart, 
But her greatest grief, perhaps, lay in:the fact 
that he did not care for her child. He was'a 
charming; blue-eyed little fellow, with a pearly 
skin and rosebud mouth ; yethe might have 
been as ugly as a Calmuch Tartar, ora Séuth 
Sea Islander for all his father cared. To him 
he was only a nuisance and an encumbrance, 
He never took the slightest notice of him, 
psssing him over with the coldestindifference: 
Even whén thelittle fellow began to toddie, 
and would patter across with his baby. felt, 
and a lay a tiny hand on his knee, he-would 
thrust it aside roughly, and in such # fashion, 
showing’ dislike-so plainly; that the» poor 
mother’s heart’would bleed with bitter, silent 


sorrow. 

No wonder that she drooped and pined ‘in 
the midst of her gorgeous home; no wonder that 
she lost Her-spirits and her looks, and became 
dull and listless; finally succumbing to overs 
—s griefa few months after the’ death 
of the little one, who died suddenly of'a 
fever. 


* Tn this dim world of clouding csres 
We rarely know, till ’ wildered eyes: 
See white wings lessening up the skies, 
The angels with us unawares.” 


It wae sowith Woolfrey. 

After Ada was dead he realised what a noble 
generous woman che had been, what an * 
unawares.” By her will-she lef¢all'to: him— 
her her jewels; her money. Still he, 
hardly gratefal to her memory; even waited 
with scant patience till the year of his widower- 
hood wasup, and then set'sail for England, 
eager to lay his wealth at-the feet of the girl 
he had loved so dearly, and wronged s0 
bitterly. 


oo 


CHAPTER V. 


** The sun was setting in the west, 
* Amid the deep-hued, purple clouds,” 


Anv what of Ellis during all these long ten 
years that had elapsed since she saw her 
lover? 

What-of her? At first her heart was. full 
of innocent delight at the many tender letters 
she received, and which she read again and 
again ; and then little by little they grew less 
and less frequent, and then suddenly ceased 
altogether. 


When first she realised that he did not! 


mean to answer her piteous appeals for “one 
line,” she felt as though her heart would break, 
as though she-would die. She tried to hope 


against hope: Only a year later, when che 
casually heard of his marriage, hope fled, ang 
with it happiness, and her faith in her fellow 
creatures. He had robbed her of that, taken 
from her what made the sunshine of her life, 
}Morally, he washer murdérer, for she seemeq 
for years after to distrust almost.everyone, save 
her father and aunt, who strove to heal the 
brnised heart, the wounded, deeply-loving son), 

They tried hard to rouse her to an interest 
in ordinary matters, amd she performed aj) 
tthe daties expected of her in her father's parish 
regularly, only it was simply’ mechanical, 
There was no heart in her work, and Mrs, 
Bertram and the Rector-were’ well nigh at 
‘their wits’ end to know what to doto rouse the 
|melancholy spirit; to restore happiness to her 
héart, and roses’ to her cheek, when they re. 
ceived help from an quarter, and 
from none other than Captain Clissold. 

His-regiment was ordered to England, and 
soon after arriving in the old country he paid 
a visit to Brocklehurst Vicarage: 

The Rector was ‘to see: him, and 
iso was *“*Anne;” for affér‘one glance at his 
noble, honest face, she felt there was hope for 
hér darling, and that if all went as-she could 
wish it to, Ellis might learn to forget Woolfrey 
fora far nobler man.’ 

As to Morris his heart bled with pity for 
the girl; she was’so different in every respect 
ftom-the pictured face Austin ha@d’shown him 
ght years before: 

She was not less lovely, but something had 
gone out of hér ‘face her lifé; and the lack 
of it showed eadly in the mournful eyes, set 
lips; and pale cheeks, whilst’ her dusky-treszed 
head always had a downward droop, like a 
thirsty flower ‘neath a hot'san. 

She would lie forhours’ on the great old- 
| fashioned sofa’ in- thé drawing-room, looking 
with wistful eyes at the spot’ where she had 
parted with her faithless'lover, the’ expectant 
100k ‘even’ yet in’ the-brown~ orbs that thev 
had worn while she wearied out her heart 
watching and waiting fér news of the absent 


one, 

Cliseold’s whole‘heart seerfed to go out ina 
great wave-of tenderness’ towards*her as he 
looked’at the lovely, pensive face ; and before 
he knew it; before’hé had’ realised it, he was 
irretrievably in love: with’ the girl’ Woolfrey 
| Austin had cruelly jilted.* hd 
Téwashalf pain and half} him, this 
‘new thing that came intohis’ life; and yet he 
indulged in little hope of ever winning her, of 
ever calling her his. 

Aunt Anne; who, with her usunl shrewdness, 
soon gtessed. How’ matters: lay, encouraged 
him to-speak of* Ellis; andsoon he told her alt 
he felt, and Hoped, and feared: y 

She: chéered hime with kindly advice an¢ 
good counsel, telling him to“have patience, and 
by no‘ means to give way to'despair. It might 
be long before the Rector’s daughter learned 
to appreciate or retarm his affection, only 
Mrs. Bertram felt sure in the end she would. 
Mr. Winton’ gave a delighted and cordial 
assent to’ Clissold becoming a suitor for his 
child’s hand, and: so: Morris’ set himself to 
work to lay siege to thewitadel of her heart. 

He left the army and took up his abode at 
the Dower House, on ‘his father’s estate, 
which lie about a mile from the} Vicarage, 8° 
that he could go over daily, feeling that he 
would haves better chance if Ellis saw bim 
often, and became-acoustomed to his presence- 
He strove his ‘hardest to rouse her from het 
apathy, and e time he looked at the white 
face, and w “eyes; he felt a mighty wave 
of indignation: and‘wrath sweep over him _ 
the thought of the:graceless rascal who be 
wrought so much mischief. : 

Little by little he-forged ahead, little by 
little she began to recover” her spirits, while * 
happier light shone- in her eyes, and the rosy 
colour’ flickered’ sometimes to her cheek. 
Unknown: to herself she was learning to lean 





on him, to look to-him:for almost everything, 
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and at the end of two years she had not only 
recovered herself*entirely, but blossomed into 
a simply grand woman. Her figure filled and 
became graceful, while on her face sitone 
the light of a 8 joy. 

She learned to forget the man who for a 
while had blighted her young life—learned to 
look to another for happiness. 

And yet, though Mrs. Bertram assured 
Morris that he might k, might now win 
her for his wife, he still hesitated. He was 
happy as things were. What if he spoke and 
offended her, lost even what he now possessed? 
He could not bear to think of’it, and co he 
hesitated to put that question which he longed 
to; and there is no knowing how long matters 
would have continued in this way only an 
accident helped him to ascertain what he 
desired to know. 

They were strolling together in the grounds, 
where,— 


“ Brown and gold, and dusk-and red, 
The leaves are falling overhead; 
And the clouds,aredarkon'an amber sky, 
For the summer is:sighing its farewell sigh.” 


And yet, for all the falling leaves, if was hard 
to tell whether it was summer or. autumn. 
One was certainly preparing to take. her 
departure, and the other was coming, tripping 
along with no tarrying. feet. The. thorn 
showed the glories of summer were almost 
over, for if was covered with rubies, and the 
briony’s foliage was yellowing, attesting to 
the change that was creeping over. the floral 
and vegetable world. The wild clematis had 
lost most of its , the ferns were tawny, 
the cornfields showed naught save. glistenin 
stubble, and. the gies pipping hang, in 
clasters on bough and branch, and the damsons 
were full-coloured,and the late peaches strewed 
theground, Still the grass was emerald green, 
the geraniums in full blossom, the dahlias and 
verbenas stillin-their glory, the roses lending 
their chrm to the scene ; the:more-industrious 
bees gathering honey; a few belated butter. 
flies sailing by on painted wing, mistaking it 
for June, by reason of the steady sunshine 
Po general brightness and, mildness:of atmo- 
ere. . 
“ Good-bye 
!” hammed Ellis, as she gathered some. 
ichaelmas daisies.” 

“ Are you glad?” asked Morris, 

“Glad that summer is. over? Oh,nol. I 
love the warmth of sunshine, and. glow. of: 
gorgeous flowers!” 

Pease things make up for the loss of those 
ings,” 

“ Not in my idea:!” 

“There is shooting and hunting.” 

“Not amusements for the female part of 
the community.” 

“Well, there is the nutting season before 
you.” 

“Yes; I like that. I think it is delightful 
to go through the dim recesses of a wood, and 
gather the mellow clusters |’’ 

“Yes; not bad Se 

“ Everything is sport to you, Morris.” 

_ “True. You knowI had a good deal. of it 
in India.” 

“Did you? But, of course, you have often 
told me of all your perilows adventures. Now, 
will you do something to please me?” clasping 
her hands round his arm. 

“Of courseI wilk’ Anything in the world !” 
tooking down at her with endless love in his 
blue eyes. “ What is it?” 

“ Drive me over to- Huretwood. I want to 
see if the nuts are getting on well.” 

“I will if' you wish. But——” 

“Bat me no bute!” she interrupted. 

“Topsy,” he went on calmly, “is lamed; 
_ Jack won’t rum double with any other 

ie,” 

“So much the better. I want to see how 
the new chestnuts go.” ; 

“I don’t think they are free from vice, Ellis ; 
there is a strong spice of the devil in them.” 

So much the better ; we shall jog along in 


to summer! good-bye, good- 





fine style, not at a jog trot, as Jack and Topsy 
0." 


‘They are a little better than that,’’ he 
replied, with his tender smile. 

‘You will take me?” she urged. 

“Since you wish it so much,” he agreed, 
er aad and much against his better judg- 
ment. 

An hour later she. was sitting beside him in 
his phaeton, bcersae g as. they drove along, not 
mere chatter, but of things which interested 
him, and to which he listened eagerly, though 
he had enough to do managing the fiery 
thoroughbred chestnuts. 

Their way lay along the shore, and the 
great waves thundered and surged on the 
beach. The thoroughbreds had never been 
near the sea before; and they snorted and 
tossed their heads in terror. Morris held 
them in an iron grasp ; and, seeing how matters 
stood, meant to turn them inland at the first 
road they came to, only he was not in time. 
A huge white, crested wave rolled in, rushed 
Wp the beach, and flung a piece of wreckage 
almost at the feet of the powerful horses, 

With a wild plunge they were off;, tearing 
along like mad. things, swift as lightning. 

Morris wascool, he gave. but one glance 
to the woman at his side, who sat as though 
turned to. stone.. Everything around was a 
blur, as they. were whirled along, the keen salt 
air cut their faces like a knife; the phaeton 
swayed hither and thither, and oscillated so 
violently that every [moment Ellis felt she 
would be thrown ous. On, on they. tore, and 
then. they bounded over a great rock; the 
carriage turned sideways, and both were out, 

In a second Ellis was on-her feet unhurt. 
In another she was at.Clissold’s side He lay 
stretched out with ashen face, down which 
a dark red stream! trickled from a wound 
in his temple, 

‘‘ Morris, Morris!’ she cried, ‘my dear, 
are you hurt?” And then, receiving noanswer, 
she flung herself. on her knees beside the 
sey form, and pillowing his head on her 

reast, kissing passionately, and implor- 
ing him to look up and speak to her.. 

Slowly his eyes unclosed, slowly he lifted 
his eyes seeking hers. 

‘“ Bilis,’ he murmured. 

‘* Morris, my dearest! Oh ! tell me, are-you 
much hart?” 

Leena tae much — shaken. Bat— so 

! ” 

“ Glad?” she questioned: 

Yes.  You—love—me? 
80 2 ” 

‘* Yes. I love you better than my life,” she 


Is—it—not— 


- answered, firmly ; “ for without you it would 


be worthless.” 
‘“ Then—stoop —and kiss—me—wife !”’ 
And’she bent down and kissed him, and as 
their lips met he relapsed into unconscious- 
ness 


Clissold, however, did not suffer much from 
the effects of the accident. The wound was 
only superficial, and he was soon. himself 
again. Perhaps he was so happy, so anxious 
to hurry on his: marriage that he had not time 
to be ill. 

At any rate, he sooneet matters in train for 
the wedding, and would hear of no delay. 

Ellis let him have his way, and suffered 
herself to be led about from shop to shop by 
Mrs. Bertram, who insisted on giving her her 
trousseaux. 

Everyone was so expeditious that the day 
was fixed for the 3lst October, and Morris 
waited eagerly for the date to arrive.! 

The night before Ellis felt strangely rest- 
less, and towards the end of the afternoon 
strolled down to that part of the garden. where 

rted from Woolfrey Austin ten 


f She leant on the gate leading to the Wilder- 
ness, She stood quite still and -motionless, 
her ruby-velvet dress in graceful folds 
to her feet. Onone hand glittered a diamond 
circlet; on the other Morris’s signet ring. 
She looked a perfect picture as she stood 





| 


there, with her beautiful figure and lovely 
face, on which the setting sun shone! 

Bars of rosy and golden cloud crossed the 
sky; growing gradually fainter, as the. san 
steered nearer to the west, and the purple 
clond-bed that awaited him. 

“ Ellis !’’ 

With a start she turned, and found herself 
face to face with—Woolfrey Austin. 

‘* You?” she said, in clear, contemptuous 
tones, 

“ Yes,. Ellis, I have come back,” he said, in 
a shamefaced kind of way, holding out his 
hand, which she would not see. 

“And where is. your wife? Have you 
brought her. with you?” 

‘“‘ She is.dead,” he answered quietly. 

** And your,son ?.”’ 

‘‘ He is dead algo., Bilis, I am-alone,’’ he 
cried suddenly, stepping, nearer, and catching 
her hand...“ I am alone, and I have come.to you: 
to ask you to forgive me my sin of the past, and 
to take me back.to. your heart. I, am: rich 
now,” he went. on easily, and ‘‘I offer: all to 
you.’’ 

“You mean,’ she said coldly, as she drew 
her fingers from his clasp, ‘ that you offer me 
your first.wife’s money? I feel honoured.’’ 

‘I never loved her,” he said quickly, 
“ tn? 

‘* Then you should have done s0;" she in- 


‘ I never. cared for any woman save your- 
ge) hag 

‘“* And yet you jilted me,” she retorted, with. 
inexpressible bitterness, 

“ Not. willingly, Ellis, believe me. There 
were debts and difficulties I could not-face. I 
saw no chance of claiming yeu for years and 
years, and then—she came, and—fancied me, 
and so I yielded. to the temptation, and was 
false to you. Say you will forgive, say you will 
ave as I was to you, your betrothed hus- 

“I am afraid I cannot oblige you,” she 
returned, coolly. 

‘‘ Ellis, why not?’ he-asked, a strange pain- 
creeping into his heart. Had he come all this- 

ong way only to find her pledged to another? 
Was he to relinquish all those, rosy plansfor 
the:fatare. which he had sketched out on his 
homeward.journey. ‘ Why not?” 

‘* Because to morrow I marry my cousin,: 
Morris Clissold—a noble, honourable. man, 
whom I love with all my heart and soul and 
strength, and as I certainly never loved:you; ” 
and with a gesture fall of disdain she turned and 
left, him ; and as she left the sun set in golden 
glory, amid his purple clouds, and Woolfrey 
knew that never again would it rise for him. 
His feet had strayed from sunny paths, and 
whilé his life lasted he knew that he must 
wander alone through paths that lay in deepest 
shade! 

[Hz END.] 








A Sruvema¢ Beacn.—At Manchester, U-8., 
there is a “singing beach.” For about one- 
fifth of a mile the sand will give out.a peculiar 
sound when stirred by a stick or walked upon. 
If.a stick is driven into the sand a sound can 
be heard for two hundred feet over the roar of 
the surf. The life-saving service has made 
investigations, and found seventy-four such 
elsewhere in America, and thirteen abroad. 
Certain naturalists have been investigating 
these resonant patches, and report: ‘‘ The 
singing sand may occurin comparatively smal 
patches in the midst of ordinary sand; it 
always occurs between. the limits of low and 
high tide. The same.sand does not produce 
sonnds at all seasons, nor does it always give 
forth like sounds; when wet it does not emit 
sounds. Samples transported in bags lose 
their sonorousness,. but retain it if trans. 

rted in bottles. The sound is produced by 

riction between angular particles. Its condi- 
tions are dryness, uniformity of grain varying 
from one-fifth to one-tenth of an inch in dia- 
meter, and freedom from.dust.”’ 
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REFORMED. 
—o— 


My Cousin Georgina was a fine girl, phy- 
sically and otherwise. She had the prettiest 
eyes I ever saw. She was tall and slender ; 
and she was swift-footedasadeer. But, alas! 
she had a tongue. 

For most of the time, indeed, that little 
tongue could make sweet music—could drop 
words like honey. But there were times when 
I could almost have wished it omitted entirely. 

The trath is, Georgina was fired with a 
desire to reform the world, particularly that 
small part of it wherein she daily moved. She 
not only used to give us the most unpalatable 
advice—which, strange to say, we did not al- 
ways heed—but actually told us of our faults 
—which, stranger still, I, for one, did not 
enjoy. She was dreadfully energetic—indus- 
triously inclined, too; running up and down- 
stairs, waiting on pa and ma, sewing, sweeping, 
teaching, or correcting—generally correcting — 
her younger brothers and sisters. 

I fancy I see her now—her eyebrows in a 
pucker, her little hand tightly clenched, as she 
burst one day, like a small whirlwind, into the 
room where my uncle and I were calmly 
smoking and talking politics. 

‘**Oh, pal” she cried, ‘“‘oh, pa! did you 
really trade Polly Popcorn away for that ugly, 
horrid old horse? Oh, pa, how could you do 
i¢?”* And to all my uncle's explanations she 
had but one answer: ‘“‘ How could you do it? 
It's too bad—too bad!” 

These scenes often occurred. Now, Iam a 
good-natured man—indeed, I think I may say, 
a very good-natured man. You may imagine 
how painful, therefore, all this was to me; 
and, though I looked over the top of Georgina’s 
head, and pretended not to hear, it was hard 
to remain placid andamiable. It was specially 
so when her remarks were aimed at me, as 
was often the case. The positiveness and 
freedom with which she commented on my 
manners, morals, and general conduct in life 
—well, somehow, as I remarked before, I didn’t 
much enjoy it. 

* y,"’ said my uncle one day, “ really, 
Georgina disturbs me very much. She’s 
always aeking questions, and—and giving her 
ideas on various subjects—often when she 
knows nothing about them: my nerves are 
quite shattered with it all.” 

I advised him, in reply, to go out into the 
fresh air; and, coon after he had gone, 
-Georgina came into the room. 

«Where is pa ?”’ she asked, looking around. 
“Smoking, smoking still! You're always 
smoking, it seems to me.” 

“ I[—always ?—Georgina ?’’ I began, apolo- 
getically. 

“Yes, sir—always. And you have such an 
air of superiority. When I find fault—and, 
gracious knows, I do it rarely enough—with 
your smoking all day, and—and doing nothing, 
you won’t talk back to me; and you look so 
provokingly—it makes me angry. Why, I 
kelieve you are laughing at me now, sir,” 

‘*Of course, my dearest cousin,” said I; 
“that’s human natare; and I don't pretend 
to be better than the rest-—— ” 

**Oh, I'd like to wring your neck!” she 
ee and, really, she looked capable 
of 16. 

“Is it possible,” I said, making for the open 
window, “ that such a murderous impulse——” 

**‘Do not be so absurd,” she interrupted, 
severely. ‘You have some little sense, I 
think—why not use it? Beaman. Ah, if I 
were only a man.” 

** What would you do, ma petite cousine ?” 

‘* Work,” she said energetically, with a fine 
éragedy-air. ‘I'd be ambitious; I’d never 
rest content with being a poor gentleman, a 
mere ‘nobody’ all my days.” ~ 

**Bat I do work, Georgina; head-work.” 

“Nonsense; that's nothing,” with fine 
womanly contempt for what the dear things 


é&now nothing aboat. ‘I can do that while I 


work with my hands. And, besides, how 





much thought does it require to manage an 
estate like yours—only a thousand acres, I 
believe?” sarcastically. ‘If it were a princi- 
pality, now, you might talk. Ah, yes, I know 
how you do—you and pa, and all the rest of 
‘em. You ride here, there, and everywhere, 
looking at horses, and talking of some election, 
or other folly; and you call that attending to 
business. You read newspapers and such 
stuff; you lie on the sofa, and smoke, and 
smoke, and smoke. Yes, sir, that’s the work 
you men do; so what's to become of us poor 
women ?”’ 

**Get married,” said I. 

“Indeed! and who am I to marry, sir, 
pray?” she eee sharply. 

‘* Me,” said I. 

“You?” remarked Georgina, tossing her 
head. ‘ And with your nose?” 

This shaft struck me in a tender spot. My 
nose? What was there about this feature to 
make its owner blush? 

It is not very big, nor yet absurdly little, 
and as far as I can see for myself it does net 
turn aggressively either up or down ; but it is 
a slightly demoralised nose. It entrenches 
perceptibly upon my upper lip; indecision 
lurks in every curve; there is a suggestion of 
I-can't-make-up-my-mind-about-it, which I 
claim is nature’s libel on my character, I 
don’t deny that I am sensitive on the subject. 

“‘ Believe me, Georgina,” I said, ‘I feel my 
unworthiness. I was only thinking that the 
unfortunate family traits, on which you often 
enlarge, had better be confined as far as pos- 
sible to—ahem !—to the family.” 

“ You are very thoughtful—very,’’ said she, 
stiffly ; ‘more so than I gave you credit for. 
I thank you very much, sir, for your self- 
denying offer ; but—I am not quite a goose 
though I don't deny that I am a woman.” 

‘* You cannot deny it,” I said. 

‘*T don't want to deny it,” said she. 

* Don't you?” said I. ‘‘ Well, you know you 
couldn't, if you did want to.” 

“I can,” said Georgina, and she began to 
cry, as if in pure contradiction. 

I smoked. Presently I said,— 

‘* But what would you advise me to do— 
how begin the reformation you desire? Tell 
me, cousin.”’ 

** Ab, if I theught you were in earnest,’’ she 
replied, ‘if I thought you would really listen 
to what I say,” and she took her seat a little 
nearer. ‘‘ Now let me tell what I would do in 


poe place. I’d sell Stony Lonesome. "Twill | began 


sad, I know—the dear old place—but it 
would be best. Then I’d go away. To the 
West Indies, perhaps, or—or Patagonia—or 
wherever people make large fortunes. I'd stay 
till I could come back a rich man—‘ some. 
body,’ you know. Just think of it.” 

‘* Bat I’m pretty comfortable as I am.” 

‘* Comfortable? Oh, yes, sir, you seem to 
be; that’s the dreadful part of it. Comfort- 
able,indeed ! I wonder you’re not ashamed 
to confess it. Ignobly contented, you’d better 
5a ” 


** Bat, Georgina, how could you get along— 
how could you do without me?” said I. 

She tossed her head in silence. 

‘Bat, dearest cousin,” I went on, making 
one more appeal to her hard heart. ‘One 
instant, consider—suppose something were to 
happen to me before the fortune was made— 
suppose I died?” 

**You look like dying,” sarcastically ; ‘‘a 
great fat creature,’ and she turned her back 
on me without more ado. 

I smoked. What could I say after that ? 

That evening, in the peacefal calm of my 
sitting-room at Stony Lonesome, I was think- 
ing of Georgina. This was no unusual thing 
for me to do. But on this occasion I was 
thinking that my cousin Georgina had missed 
her vocation. ‘She ought to have been 
manager of an institution for reformed crimi- 
nals,” I said. ‘ She is always preaching at a 
fellow, and hammering away at what she 
thinks his faults. I don’t want to act the 
part of a reformed criminal. Bat, on the 
whole, however, I want a wife, and no other 








young lady will suit me as well as Georgina," 
Then I reflected that ‘all is fair in love ang 
war,” and decided on my stratagem. 

So, a few evenings after, when I paid my 
next visit to Ramshackle Hall, and Georgina, 
as usual, tendered me a cigar, after bringing 
one to her father, I shook my head in refusa), 
‘I shall never,” I said, “smoke again.” As{ 
spoke I handed her the little crimson em. 
broidered cigar-case which she had given me 
a year before, on my birthday. ‘I'll not us 
itin future,” I said; ‘give it to some unre. 
claimable slave to that wretched soul-ensnar. 
ing habit, or put it to a more innocent ser. 
vice.” 

She took it without a word, while my uncle, 
feeling perhaps out of place in such vir. 
tuous company, rose with a whistle, and lef; 
us alone. 

‘* Yes, Georgina,’ I said: ‘‘how can I ex. 
press the gratitude I feel when I think that 
I owe my present state of mind to you?” 

She looked at me rather suspiciously. I re. 
turned her gaze with a gravity becoming the 
occasion. Her countenance cleared. 

* Dearest George, you are very good to say 
so,” she answered, and sat down quite close to 
me, her eyes full of tears. . 

I never felt so mean before in my life. 

‘*It was you and this blessed book,” I said; 
“both together were too much for me,” 
Wherewith I showed her the book in question, 
which I had brought with me. It was a for. 
midable volume, that I had found, covered 
thick with dust, in the library, and on the 
title-page: ‘‘ The whole Daty, State, and End 
of Mankind: Considered from a Genteel, 
Moral, and Religious Point of View. By the 
Rev. Ignatius Dullard.” 

Georgina looked at it, and shuddered 


"| visibly. 


““This precious book is worth its weight in 
gold, Georgina,” I said. ‘It is just what 
you would like. Shall I read you a few chap- 
ters?” 

‘** Ye.e-s; indeed, Ishould enjoy it above all 
things,” said she, seating herself to listen 
with a resigned air. 

Now, it was no uncommon thing for me 
to read aloud to Georgina; and, though I 
often got a lecture for wasting my time. if 
I selected what she called light ani trifling 
reading, I had an idea that she enjoyed it, 
nevertheless. 

“The title is good,” said she, whereat I 

and read the first nineteen pages. 
“ Excellent,” said Georgina, when I paused 
at last. ‘I have enjoyed it exceedingly.” 
Yet, if you will believe it, she had been actually 
nodding. y : 

“Georgina,” paid, “it is my opinion that 
every word of this book deserves to be printed 
in letters of gold.” 

** Ah—yes. I am so glad that you appre- 
ciate it,’ she replied, suppressing a yawn, 
and trying to assume an air of mild enjoy- 
ment. 

I read another chapter, and it was a fear- 
fally dull one. I almost to sleep myself; 
and I noticed, as I r that Georgina 
moved her feet about, and started conval- 
sively every now and then. She seemed 
troubled with that singular nervous complaint 
children call “ the fidgets.” 

“ Beautifal—and so good,” she gasped, when 
I paused again; but sprang up in « hurry, 
fore I could begin another chapter. ‘I must 
go now, dearest cousin,” she said: “I hear 
mamma calling me. Yes, it is indeed a most 
delightful book.” : 

«I didn’t hear anybody call,” I said. ‘‘ Here 
—listen—just a few more pages. Must you got 
One moment—just one word. What you sal 
about my going away—I have considered it, 
and I have resolved to adopt the plan you 60 
kindly suggested. I shall go as soon as my 
arrangements can be made.” . sl 

“Going away?” cried Georgina, wil 
startled emphasis, forgetting all about baving 
heard her mother call. Then she said, recol- 
lecting herself : + 

 Osrtainly, you are quite right. I am 
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‘shted — delighted.” She added this 
a sickly smile, and then fied rather 


<= i. two after I paid another call at 
my uncle’s. Georgina received me alone. 
“My cousin,” said I, “the die is cast: 
it is all settled, and I have sold Stony Lone- 
e.”” 
— regret to say that this was not exactly 
the fact ; but—well, I will not stop to apolo- 


ot What, already ?’”’ she almost screamed. 
“How could you? Well, of epuaee, it was all 
ight; but you were ina urry.” 

vig Phere is a tide in £; affairs of men’,” 
gnoted I. ‘Would you have me neglect that 
tide. which may lead on to fortune?” 

“Look well before you leap,’’ said she 
cagely. ‘ Lown Idid not think you would be 
in such a hurry to leave us all.” 

“My dearest cousin,” I exclaimed, out of all 
patience, ‘ was it not you yourself who urged 
me to take thisstep? And perhaps,” I added, 
demurely, “it mer after all, prove to your 
advantage as well as mine: for Mr. Scur- 
kroot Clabberdebosh, the elegant and aristo- 
cratic Dutchman—ahem!—1 mean to say 
German gentleman, to whom I havesold Stony 
Lonesome, may lead to the solving of that 
question you Lo peer the other day—about 
providing yo with a husband, you know. 
Think, if you catch him, what connections— 
thirteen counts in the family, I believe, and 
one Royal Transparency not far off—jast 
think of it.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said Georgina, biting her 
lip; ‘‘ your kind consideration for me is de- 
lightfal. A thousand thanks; but as for any 
horrid jabbering Dutchman—no, indeed! If 
I can’t find a gentleman, sir, of sufficient 
energy and sense to—to marry 1’ll be an old 
maid for ever before I’1l —— ” 

I must say I was hart at her tone, but we 
were here interrupted by the entrance of my 
ancle and aunt; whereat I began reciting my 
plans for the future—where I was going, how 
I expected to make a fortune, if not devoured 
by wild animals, or blown away in a tornado, 
or lost on the prairies, which, I remarked, 
were likely to catch fire at any time; how I 
was ready to turn my hand to anything; in- 
deed, was resolved to learn the trade of a 
blacksmith or carpenter ([ saw Georgina 
wince at this), and dwelling on the risk of 
never seeing them again. 

My uncle looked bewildered, my aunt cried 
a little and kissed me, the young ones pro- 
tested volubly. against my going away, and 
Georgina expressed her approbation with a 
vehemence really greater than was necessary. 

Two days after this I went to make my 
ps at Ramshackle Hall. I found Georgina 
419ne. 

‘Georgina,’ I said, with some decent 
agitation of manner, ‘‘I go to-morrow morn- 
ing. Alas! the time has come to say good- 

e,’' 


She put her hand in mine, but said nothing. 

“ Dearest cousin,” I said, “if it were not 
for the pleasant prospect of change and travel 
before me I id be distressed to part from 
you.” 

Still she said not a word. 

_ Yet. wherever I go, whatever I do,” con- 
tinued I, “ memory will ever keep alive my 
gratitude to you. If I am successful I will 
say to myself, ‘Ah, was it not her wish, in the 
first place, that I should go away?’” 

“I didn’t,” cried Georgina, violently jerking 
her hand away from mine. ‘“I°never said I 
Wanted you to go away.” 

What?” said I, perhaps looking the sur- 
prise I might reasonably have felt. ‘“‘ What?” 

“T never said so,” she repeated. ‘I said if 
I were in your place I’d go.” 

Here she began to whimper. 

‘Well, well,”” I said, “it’s the same thing, 
after all. Yes, 1'll never forget that to you I 
owe the awakening from the sloth of my old 
ife—my—my reformation, in fact.” 

‘Oh—h—h!"” sobbed Georgina, vehe- 
mently, 





‘* Good gracious,’’ said I, ‘‘ why these tears? 
Are they for joy at the bleseed change in my 
sentiments? Believe me, I appreciate those 
pearly drops, Georgina.” 

‘* Oh—h—h,” said she, incoherently. ‘I 
don’t want you to be reformed. Indeed, I’d 
rather you wouldn’t. Oh, don’t—don’t be re- 
formed any more. Notinthat way. Oh, me! 
oh, me!” 

‘* Great heavens!’’ and I struck an atti- 
tude of astonishment. ‘Can I believe my 
ears?” 

Bat Georgina was now crying in earnest ; 
and,as Tam the most absurdly soft-hearted 
fellow in the world, I sat down and took her 
on my knee, in a friendly way. 

‘Georgina,’ I said, ‘‘ what is the matter? 
It’s not becoming to you tocry. Tell me, do 
you want me to go away?” 

‘‘No,”’ said Georgina, wiping her eyes. 

‘And you don’t want me to be re- 
formed?” 

‘‘No, no,” decidedly ; ‘‘I want you to be 
like you were before. ’Iwas all my horrid 
temper—my finding—finding—fault.”’ 

**Ahem!” said I; ‘‘and am I understand 
that you have reached the conclusion that I 
was right in my habits, views, and conduct, 
generally; and that you are wrong—at least 
sometimes ? ”’ 

“ Ye—e—s,” said Georgina, 

‘‘ And that, instead of my being reformed 
by you, I, on the contrary, ought to have 
been making the effort towards your refor- 
mation ?”’ 

«‘ Y—e—s,’’ said Georgina again. 

‘It is a singular revulsion,” said I. ‘ Give 
me 2@ little time to realize the change.” 

After a little silent thought, I continued : 
‘** Georgina,” I said, ‘I will accept this duty. 
I give up my desire to travel, my hope of 
making a fortune, all my brilliant prospects 
—all for the sake of your elevation and im- 
provement. To effect this object, it is necces- 
sary, however, that we should see a good deal 
of each other—indeed, that we should live in 
the same house—yon understand. In short, 
rag I think we will have to be mar- 
ried.”’ 

“ Yes,” said she, in so lowa tone that I had 
to draw her head close to mine to hear at all. 


‘* Bat you've no house for us to live in now,” 


she added pensively, after a while. 

‘* Bless us, no. I had forgotten that. How 
unlucky that I should have acted so hastily— 
and under a misapprehension too.” 

Here Georgina looked rather foolish. 

“ But perhaps Mynheer Clabberdebosh may 
give up the property, after all; and, if so, 


Georgina, will you accept the sacrifice I pro- 


pose making? Will you go there to gain the 
fall benefit of my society and instruction— 
eh?” 

Her reply was,— 

‘* Well, I won’t say exactly what,’’ but it was 
pretty favourable. 

“ And are you sure you won’t repent of the 
undertaking? ’’ murmured Georgina presently. 
“I’ve such a temper, you know; 1’m always 
finding fault.” 

“Trying to bois people, my dear,’ I said, 
calmly. ‘' Well, there’s no telling the infla- 
ence of a good example. Who knows what 
time and patient effort may achieve?” 

About what we did and said during the next 
hour or two I find that my memory is some- 
what weak. I may have had my arm around 
Georgina’s waist; I think I kissed her—in- 
deed, am almost sure that I kissed her several 
times—and that I rather enjoyed it. Han 
it! why should I be ashamed to confess that 
did enjoy it, and more than anything in my 
whole life before? And I’ve my suspicions 
that Georgina did, too; and that she once 
os twice at least—curious, wasn’t it ?—kissed 

ck, 

Later on I remarked: ‘ Georgina, my dear, 
I think you may give me back that cigar- 
case,” 

And she meekly returned, it and was re- 
formed ! 





InstcHt 1N .Women.—Those who have 
suffered sharply see keenly ; and it is difficult 
to conceal much from women. They have 
the strangest faculties in reading physiologi- 
cal language—tones, gestures, bearing and all 
these countless signs which make the face and 
eyes such tell-tales of the soul. They will 
look into your eyes and see you think, listen- 
ing to your voice and hear you feel. The 
coy and subtle word of emotion—now infi- 
nitely timid and reticent, now all gates flung 
down for the floods to pour—is their domain. 
They are at home in all, from the rosy fogs 
of feeling to the twilight borders of intelli- 
gence, 


WE cannot too coon convince ourselves how 
very easily we may be dispensed with in the 
world, What important personages we con- 
ceive ourselves tobe! We think that it is we 
alone who animate the circle in which we 
move; that in our absence life, nourishment, 
and breath will make a general pause; and, 
alas! the void which occurs is ecarce re- 
marked, so quickly is it filled up again; and 
it is well for even our dearest friends when 
they soon recover their composure ; when they 
say each to himself, there where thou art, 
there where thou remainest, accomplish what 
thou canst; be busy, be courteous, and let the 
present scene delight thee. 


A Wonperrut Crocx.—In the village of Pat- 
tenween, in Scotland, about fifty years ago, 
there was made and exhibited by Mr. Smith, 
a clock and watchmaker of that place; an 
automatical clock which, from the description 
given of it at that time appears to have 
equalled anything of the kind ever produced. 
It comprehended a very striking illustration 
of the religious and musical character of the 
people of Scotland. The case, which was of 
the finest mahogany, was seven feet high, 
having fluted columns upon each side. The 
upper part of the clock was ornamented with 
carving, fret work and gilding, with a golden 
bird having it wings extended standing in the 
centre. The case contained a large eight-day 
musical clock, with three dial plates and a 
chime of sixteen bells. The whole clock was 
divided into six different parts, each of which 
had its own particular weight. The first was 
the going part; the second kept a small 
musical band in motion. .The band played a 
favorite tune over once before striking the hour. 
The third part struck the hour; the fourth 
moved a large musical band, containing eight 
celebrated Scotch tunes, one of which was 
played every three hours with great exactness. 
The front dial plate, or face, which was about 
eighteen inches in diameter, had an arch 
which showed tke hours, minutes and seconds, 
with the name and date of the month, without 
variation during the entire year, even on the 
twenty-eight of February. The clock turned 
out all the odd days in one night and brought 
out the first of March on the following morn- 
ing. In the plate there was also two small hands 
one of which discovered the day of the week. 
When Sunday came there appeared the words : 
** Remember Sunday,” and at twelve oclock the 
music stopped playing until twelve o’clock on 
Sunday night. The music than began again, 
and continued until the next Saturday night. 
On the right hand was another dial plate eight 


| inches wide, with an arch. It contained a hand 


that pointed to the name of the tune the clock 
played. The dial plate on the left was of the 
same size as theoneon the right. It repre- 
sented the front of a house with the door in 
the middle. At each side of the door stood a 
sentinel with his arms in the livery of the city 
guard of Edinburgh painted on brass. In 
the side of the centre of the door was seen the 
macer or clerk of the lords of the council 
dressed in his robes, with his mace in his 
right hand. As soon as the clock clock began 
to play he took off his hat with his right 
head and walked past the door, followed by 
fifteen lords in procession. The figures were 
inted on thin brass, and very much resem- 
led life. All this was but a part of this 
wonderful eight-day clock. 
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FACETIA. 


A question of moment—What time is it? 

Puamisrs are, usually fond of going to 
pound parties. 

Ir is likely to be a rain of terror when it 
rains pitchforks. 

We dont’t like to see ladies with very small 
feet. Ladies should not stand upon trifles. 

Jupex (to the plaintiff): ‘‘ Who was present 
when the defendant knocked you down?” 
Plaintiff: “ I was.” 

Some poultry dealers exhibit a rare modesty. 
They are as shy of telling the age of their 
poultry as a lady is of telling her own. 

Reevtar Carter.—‘ I'd like to see your 
father, Tommy, if he isn't engaged.” Tom- 
my: ‘He is; but what’s the matter with 
Clara? She isn't engaged.” 

‘Way are you so precise in your state- 
ment? Are youafraid of telling an untruth?” 
asked an attorney of a witness in a police- 
court. ‘‘ No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

Oxp GentiEMan: ‘Don't be afraid of my 
age. My heart is young.” Young.Beauty.: 
‘‘Never mind, sir—never. mind. I have 
travelled, and just dote on ruins.’’ 

Ou, yes,’”’ said the liveryman, when the tide 
rose two feet in his basement office. ‘I like 
water well enongh in its place. But I’m 
keeping a livery-stable, and not a bath-house.” 

Many: “ Stop your flatteries, or I shall hold 
my hands to my ears.’’ John (wishing to be 
complimentary): ‘‘ Ah, your lovely hands are 
too small!” 

‘*So you have broken off with Mr. Smith?” 
said Maud.. ‘‘ Well, I never could make him 
out.’ ‘I found him a good deal of a conun- 
drum myself,” replied Clara, ‘‘so I gave him 
up.” 

He (poetical) : Will you share my-.lot with 
me?’ She. (not poetical): ‘‘ With pleasure. 
Bat only after. you have paid off the:mortgage 
and effected a good sale... It ought to bring four 
dollars a square foot.’ 

Hovssanp: “ That's a sweet-looking over- 
coat; isn’t it? .Why didn’t you pack it in 
camphor?’ Wife: ‘ Well, my» seal cloak 
and furs were packed in camphor, and the 
poor little moths had to have something to 
live-on.”’ 


Scrar of conversation between two ladies, 
overheard on a subarban train near Cambridge, 
a few days since: ‘So, George is at Cambridge 
now?” “Oh, yes; this is his second year, 
you know. He has just entered the freshman’s 
class.” 

His Grounps or Compiamst.—Mr..Gramblee 
had notified his landlady that he would find a 
new boarding-place.... ‘‘ Have you any grounds 
for complaint here,.Mr. Grumble?” ‘ Yes, 


ma’am, I haye.’”’ ‘‘ When?” ‘ This morning 
—every morning,’’ ‘‘ Where?” ‘In. my 
coffee.” 


Sue Ostyep. xen Morner.— Mary, said a 
mother, ‘‘ what time did George leave last 
night?’ ‘ After eleven,’ ‘‘ Mary, I heard 
the clock strike one: before he went.” ‘ Yes, 
ma.’’ ‘Mary, don’t. you know that I have 
frequently told you that he musn’t stay so 
late?” ‘Bat; ma, yon have: often told me 
that I should keep: good: company. Now, 
he 6 is good company, and that’s why I kept 

m.” 


“Went, my-~ child,’ said a father to his 
little daughter, after she had been to chureh; 
‘‘ what do you remember of all the preacher 
said?’? ‘Nothing, papa,” was. the -timid 
reply. ‘Nothing!’ he exclaimed, ina 
severe tone. ‘ Now; remember, the noxt time 
you must tell me something, or-you will have 
to be punished/’’ Next Sanday thechild came 
home with her eyes wild with excitement. “ I 
remember something to-day, papa,’’ she:cried, 
eagerly. “I'am very glad of it,” said her 
father. ‘‘ What did he say?’’ ‘*‘Hesaid, ‘A 
collection will now be made,’ "’ 


An irate female seeks. admittance to the 
editor’s sanctum : “‘ But I tell you, madam,” 
protests the attendant, “ that the editor is too 
ill to talk to anyone to day.” ‘‘ Never mind; 
you letmhein., I'll do the talking.” 

‘‘T sez -you are not on good terms with your 
old lawyer,’ said Crimsonbeak to Yeast, 
‘“No; I have my opinion of that man,” re- 
plied Yeast, bitterly. ‘‘ How much did the 
opinion cost you, by the way?” 

“No, sir,” said De Wiggs, “there is 
nothing made in vain. ‘Oh, yes, there is,” 
replied Le Diggs; ‘‘ there's Sue Fitzpercy, for 
instance.’ ‘I don’t understand.” ‘Don't 
you? She's maiden vain.” 


sus,” said a friend to an absent-minded verse- 
writer the day after the class dinner. “I 
certainly do feel like thunder,” was the weary 
reply. 

Consumer (to “coal-dealer): “ Have "you got 
any name for those ecales of yours?” “TI 
never heard of scales havinga name.” ‘‘ Well, 
you ought to call your scales ambush. Yon 
see they are always lying in weight.” 

Patient: ‘‘ Und ven I gets me dot ceety hall 
to my head vos turn so deezy dot I don’t 
know.” Doctor (interrupting): ‘ Vertigo— 
vertigo.” Patient: ‘‘ Vhere to go? I’ know 
shust vhere to go; but vich vay toturn! Dot's 
de drouble.”’ 

“Waar luck did you have, dear?” asked 
his wife, as he returned home from a day’s 
fishing. ‘‘ Splendid,” he said; ‘just look at 
them.”” Opening his basket he displayed a 
lot of sausages. The butcher had mixed those 
baskets up. 

Mr. Winxs—‘I see in your housekeeper's 
journal a couple of lines which I think you 
ought to ponder, Mrs. Winks. It says, ‘If 
you always wish to be poor, scrape kettles with 
Bilver spoons.’”’ “Oh! I never do such work.” 
*‘T hope not.” ‘No; [pay a girl to do that.” 


‘Haye you. any raw oysters?” asked a 
newly-wedded countryman of the waiter, 
“Yes, sir. How many will you have?” 
‘* How many had I better git, Miranda?” he 
said, turning to the bride. ‘‘ Well, Idunno, 
John,” she replied, blushing. becomingly ; 
‘* but I feel’s though I could eat a whole can.” 


‘*‘ Epira—“ I see Strauss received one thou- 
sand pounds apiece for his waltzes, besides an 
awfal big share of the profits.’ Mabel— 
‘*Well, he ought to. Bat don’t you know 
Mozart and Beethoven and Haydn nearly 
starved?” ‘* Yes; but people couldn't hug to 
their music, you know.” 


Squrme—* Well, Mould, how abont that 
horse I sold you? Was he quiet enough?” 
Undertaker—* Well, sir, he did give us a little 
trouble at first. We put him in one of the 
mourning coaches, you know, and parties 
don’t like to. be shook up in their grief.. Bat 
we've put him in the ‘’earse now, and we 
hayen't 'eard any complaints so far,’’ 


A. Port's: Horzs Hrerxatty Cavsaep.— 
Modest. Post : ‘Seeing this volame of poems 
on your table, I cannot help making:a confes- 
sion. The name of the authorin a nom de 
plume. I wrote it.” Miss#thel: “ Indeed!” 
‘* Yes; it has only been on the market:a week, 
and I am_pleased-to see you already have a 
copy. Where did youget it?’ ‘Oh, please, 
don’t ask!’’ “ But you—yon will surely tell 
me?” ‘ Well, I—I got it at a—second-hand 
book shop, because it looked so new for the 
price.’’ 

He Pratsep tue Bany.—* How do yowhappen 
to be such afavourite of Mrs.Snapper, Jones? I 
hear her praising-you highly, both for your good 
sense and your politeness, whenever I happen 


that I was a favourite of hers.” ‘‘ Well, you 
are.” ‘I don’t know what I’ve done to deserve 
it, then. Oh, yes! Let me see! I was visit- 
ing at her-house a few weeks ago, and called 
her baby a beautiful little angel, and added 
that it was the very image of its mother.” 





‘** Ah! that explains it.” 


“You seem to be in the clouds, Mr. Pega- 


to be in company with her.”’ ‘I didn't know: 





“Tsex you fry your beefsteak,” romarkeg 
the tramp, with his mouth fall. ‘' Yes,” saiq 
the woman, shortly. ‘ How would you have 
it cooked—roasted?’’ ‘No, certainly not. 
Broiled, madam—broiled. I maybe a tramp,” 
he added; plaintively, ‘‘ but-I’m no ostrich.” 

“T Hear you are engaged to Miss Brown, 
old boy. Allow me to——” “It’s not true, 
I proposed, but was-refased.” ‘Oh, never 
mind that! Nothing is gained without per. 
sistence. Try again.” “I daren’t. I'm 
afraid she might change her mind.” 

Customer: ‘*‘ How’s this? You charge me 
seven cents, a pound for sugar. Grocer: “ It’s 
worth that, isn’t it?’’ Oustomer: ‘“ Yes; but 
you say on that placard, ‘ Sugar way down.’” 
Grocer: ‘‘ And so it is. I keep it in the cellar 
now.” 

A Sweet Sone Suppexty Houssen-—Maria: 
‘Charley, shall I sing.one of my favourite 
songs for you to-night?” ‘Charley: “ Yes, 
Maria, if you please.’ Maria (starting to 
sing): ‘I’ve a letter from thy sire,. baby” 
Just then her little brother, who was hiding 
behind the door, exclaimed: ‘Don't believe 
her, Charley ; it’s a bill from the chemist for 
the powder and paint she got this last week.” 

Uncis, Buty Larnam, an aged country man, 
who claims to be able to foretell the weather 
for.several months ahead, was;asked, recently, 
as he was wandering around the market, if it 
was to be a hard: ora soft winter, ‘Am you 
in the poultry business? ” he queried, in retarn. 
“No.” “If you war you'd want stiddy, cool 
weather, of cose, so the poultry wouldn't spile, 
Am you sellin’ umbrellas?” ‘ No.” ‘Ifyou 
war you'd want a.soft winter, with rain ’bout 
free times a week.” ‘' Well, how;will it be?” 
‘* Bein’ as you hain't got.no tickler interest in 
the matter, your question am declared out of 
order, an’ the meetin’ am adjourned,” replied 
the old man, as he moved on. 

Tury were old friends, and had been sweet- 
hearts in their younger days: There was 
silver in her hair and :snow on his; and they 
sat and talked of old times when they were 
young. They did notsay how many years ago 
the adventures happened. They did not speak 
of dates, It: was: ‘‘ when we»were young.” 
Their first meeting, their first quarrel, their 
last kiss, their last quarrel, were all:gone over. 
Perhaps they both warmed: a little over the 
recollections. At last hesaid: ‘‘ Aye, Jennie, 
an’ I hae na loved anybody since you. I hae 
never forgotten you.” ‘ John,” she:said, with 
& little moistening of the:eye, ‘your jast as 
big a leear as ever; an’ I believe ye jist the 
same.” 

c Mrerurcut Morsets. 

Tur soda founts are fizzing still, but fizzing 
very slow, 

For there's little call for soda -when the chilly 
breezes blow ; 

But the chemist keeps it fizzing,,for although 
the summer’s spent, he 

Must have a vehicle through which to serve 
the old frumenti. 

A new book is out called ‘A Girl’s Room.” 
It is not so good as her company, 

‘Waiter, is this an old or 2 new herring 
that you brought me?” “ Can't you tell?” 
**No,’” ‘Well; then, what difference does it 
make ?”’ . 

The telephone is feminine—it talks back. 

“T’ve run a piece of wood under my finger- 
nail,’ said an old man to his wife. “Ah!” 
she sneered, “ you must have been scratching 
your head.” 

John Henry, at four, eating green corn, was 
bothered with the silk. “I wish,’ said he. 
‘whoever made this corn had pulled out all 
the basting-threads.’”’ 

Queen Elizabeth style, is expected to come 
in again about.1888. This is, indeed, ruff. 

Age before a piece of spring chicken 
on @ pretty girl’s plate. 

A sailor, after listening to a young woman 
who talked a great deal, spoke of her as ® 
‘* wind-lass.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Taree hundred pounds, says, Modern Society, 
was what the Queen spent in. seasonable 
charity at Windsor this: year, one hundred. of 
it going to the Royal Clothing Club, At 
Balmoral and Osborne Her Majesty’s charity 
jg represented by & lower figure. An excellent 
change was made in the administration of the 
Royal gifts this year, a number of laymen, 
poth Nonconformists and..Churchmen, being 
nominated to act with the clergy in the annual 
distribution ; and it is distinctly averred that 
this praiseworthy idea was an outcome of the 
innumerable complaints made in previous 
years of the partiality shown in the choice of 
the recipients of Her Majesty's bounties. 

Tue Prince of Wales, who has just accepted 
the presidency of the Grand National Hunt 
Committee, intends, it is said, to form a cross- 
country stud. His Royal Highness is ambi- 
tious to own a Grand National winner, and 
Coquette, who was bought in Ireland for him 
by John Jones last year, having gone amiss, 
his agents are in treaty, for the purchase of a 
well-known cross-country performer, and a 
past Grand National winner. 

Very pleasant is the rumour, says a@ con- 
temporary, that the Prince of Wales contem- 
plates spending some of the summer months 
in Ireland this year. The report has caused 
the greatest stir in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, and pressing inquirieg as. to the truth 
of it are being made, particularly in the 
vicinity of Lord Kilwarline's former residence, 
Clondalkin, which, it is asserted, has already 
been secured for His Royal Highness. 

Every advantage of the late frosts was taken 
at Sandringham. The two lakes were kept.in 
the pink of condition by nightly floodings and 
morning sweepings.. Prince Albert Victor, 
while skating with his sisters one day, ‘‘ went 
in,” but quickly scram out, and after a 
rub down declared himself to be none the 
worse for his bath. 

Te Bishop of London very recently offi- 
ciated at the ceremonial of presenting Her 
Majesty’s offerings of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh at the feast. of the. Epiphany in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s. ‘The Bishop re- 
ceived the offerings in silk bags from Sir 
Spencer Ponsonby-F'ane and the Hon. Aubrey 
Fitz Clarence, who, after making three obei- 
sances to the altar, presented the offerings on 
their bended knees... The service was splen- 
didly rendered by a full choir, and the sight 
was, picturesque one, full of old associations 
admirably r to mind by the words of the 
Anthem. There were some coppers on the 
enormous gold altar dish that was handed 
round, which had. a very curious appearance, 
Perhaps it was some wag who put the coppers 
into the plate, 

Ar St. Marylebone Parish. Church. was 
celebrated, on the Ist Jani, the marriage ‘of 
Mr, Alexander Leslie Tweedie, son of the late 
Mr. A. G. Tweedie, Madras.Civil Service, 
with Ethel Brilliana, daughter of Dr: George 
Harley, F.R.S, The bride wore Court trair 
and bodice of rich cream. plush, and Ottoman 
silk in stripes four inches wide, the dress 
being handsomely. trimmed with fine old 
Italian point lace (the gift of the bridegroom), 
asmall cluster of bridal’ flowers in her hair, 
which was covered by a tulle veil. 

Eight bridesmaids were in attendance, and 
their original and effective dresses were very 
suitable to the season, . They were composed 
of cream Roman satin, artistically draped, 
and bordered with cream far, with which the 
Hussar bodices were also trimmed ; toques of 
the same material were bound with the fur, 
me on one side nestled a robin redbreast. 
= carried on her arm a long. trailing 

sket of ivy, holly, and Christmas roses, 
which reached to the bottom of the skirt, the 
a dle being formed of red velvet bows; and 
‘he bridegroom's gift was a gold bangle with 
initials in diamonds, 











STATISTICS, 


Pavrerisu.—A Parliamentary return. re- 
cently issued shows the. gradual decrease of 
pauperism in England and Wales during the 
last thirty years. The total number of 
paupers in 1886 was 120,000 leas than in 1857, 
though the population is now one-third more, 
In the latter year there, were 43 paupers to 
every 1,000 inhabitants, while now there are 
only 25 paupers in 1,000 inhabitants. In the 
metropolis in 1857 there were 35 paupers to 
every 1,000 inhabitants; and now there are 
only 22 to every 1,000, In the metropolis the 
number of paupers in the present year is 
larger than the numbers. in 15 of the other, 29 
years mentioned. The years,in which the 
numbers were smaller were from 1858 to 1862, 
from 1875 to 1881, and from 1883 to 1885, in- 
clusive. The proportion of pauperism to 
population was. however, smaller in the metro- 
polis in 1886 than it was in any other year 
comprised in the period: except 1878. On 
December 25 the number of paupers in 
London, exclusive of lunatics in asylums and 
vagrants, was 96,495, as compared with 96,050 
on the corresponding day of last year. 





GEMS, 


Wno would strive with one that entreated 
him kindly ? 

Farnvre after long perseverance is much 
nobler than never to have striven, and so have 
incurred failure. 

In comgeny sef.a guard upon. your: tongne, 
in solitude upon your heart, Nothing more 
quickly consumes the vigour of life than the 
violence of the emotions of the mind. 

Tue best of a book is not the thought 
which it contains, but. the thought which it 
suggests; just as the charm of music dwells 
not in the tones, but.in the echoes of our 
hearts. 

Great and good men should be an inspira- 
tion to us; their light should illuminate us, 
their enthusiasm warm us, their spirit animate 
us. We must not, howeyer, lose our own) 
identity or quench our own powers in the.vain 
attempt: to live their lives or imitate their 
actions, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


*Srewep Sreax with Cxestnurs.—Choose. a 

iece. of meter oats i pe _ = in 

ripping, then flour it li and put it in a 
vaca with a little good gravy, and season 
with pepper and salt; let it simmer.for. afew. 
minutes, and add some peeled and soraped 
chestnuts; stew all together tili'the chestnuts 
are quite tender. 

Grstet Sovp.—Pat the giblets in.a saucepan 
with about.one quart of water (the gizzards 
must be well-scalded first); the rind of a lemon, 
and pepper and salf. Let them stew till quite 
tender, then add them, with the.waterin which 
they have been stewed, to some good stock, 
stir in a glass of white wine, a tablespoonfal 
of mushroom ketchup, a squeeze of lemon 
juice, and more pepper and salt if, required ; 
thicken with.a. little browned, flour, and. boil 
all together for ten minutes. The giblets to 
be served in the soup. 

Catves’ Fret. Frrrters.—Pat. the calyes’ 
feet. in a saucepan, with: sufficient water to 
cover them, and stew gently for four hours; 
then cut the meat off the bones, in nice pieces, 
sprinkle them with pepper.and, salt, dip them 
first into beaten egg and then into bread- 
crumbs, and fry them a nice brown in dripping 
or lard. Serve them either. dry, or, with.a 
good gravy flavoured with tomatees. Put the 
bones back into the water in which they were 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wuen the Roman people had listened to the 
diffuse and polished discourses of Cicero, they 
departed, saying to one another :—‘‘ What a 
splendid speech our orator has made!’”’ But 
when the Athenians heard Demosthenes, he 
so filled them with the subject. matter of his 
oration, that they quite forgot, the orator, and 
left him at the finish of his harangue, breath- 
ing revange, and exclaiming :—‘* Let.us go and 
fight against Philip.” 

Pre, .Suavines ror Srurrinc.—For. stuffing 
purposes pine shavings are. now largely used, 
there being, at.Pesth, in Hungary, an extensive 
factory devoted exclusively to the production 
of such shavings; and. these, by the aid of 
machinery, are reduced to such a degree of 
fineness, that the product closely resembles 
tow. Shavings of this. kind are superior, it is 
asserted, to every other substitute for horse- 
hair in-connection with upholstering purposes, 
alike as regards elasticity, softness and dura- 
bility. For bedding they are recommended 
on account of the resin contained in the. wood 
being an_ effectual] preventive of vermin; the 
utility of the material in this line, especially 
for hospital and barrack purposes, having been. 
satisfactorily tested-by the German Govern- 
ment, After having been used as stuffing for 
some five or six years, the shavings can be re- 
novated by being exposed to the heat of the 
sun or a heightened temperature. 

RecrEATION IN THE OrEN Arz.—All women 
should spend some part of the day in the open 
air. The manner in which this necessity is. 
ignored is well illustrated by the,story of the 
young woman who, with her brother, entered 
as a student at one of our great universities, 
but whose health failed before she had com- 
pleted her course, while the brother remained 
strong and well, The fate of this girl was for 
a long time used as an argument against. the 
ability of women to endure hard study., At 
length.a. person who was in the habit.of,in- 
sistiug that it takes two and two to make four, 
began looking for the missing integer in this 
case, and here is what she found: This;poor 


her studies, but she had Prepared all the 
meals for herself.and her brother ; her. eve, 
nings and, holidays (?), had been spent, in 
mending, washing, 8 ing, ete.; indeed, 
every moment which she could spare from 
her books had been thus, occupied, while her 
brother was off with the ‘‘ rest of the fellows” 
on the ball-ground, in the woods, away on his 
bicycle, or. otherwise having a good. time. 
What wonder that her life currents dwin- 
dled and failed, while his ran high and 
strong ? 

Tue Derosrrory or Gossre.—It sometimes 
happens that a.sick-room, is the depository of 
a great.deal of gossip. For the amusement 
of the invalid many people think it justifiable 
to make a good story a little better, and they 
will speak uncharitably of others, in order to 
be charitable to the sick. After maligning his 
neighbours in, the.most flagrant manner, a 
man will leave: the chamber of an invalid 
priding himself on haying perpetrated an act 
of mercy. The patient must be made to langh, 
at whatever. cost,,and if two or three reputa- 
tions are sacrificed for this purpose, it is of no 
consequence. Such, at least, appears to be 
the common-theory. In his turn, the invalid 
is tempted. to.entertain others with a piece. of 
scandal at second-hand, as it is the only way 
he can repay his visitors for their kindness 
in coming to see him, In active life, when a 
person has heard injurious gossip, it. oftem 
happens that something immediately ocgnrs 
which makes him forget.all about it; but-the 
invalid ty digee such org Dt and - 
thoronghly digests every piece of gossip in a 
its bearings, 2s he,lies on his.couch. It is not 
an uncommon. thing for an invalid’s room to 
be a regular hotbed of gossip and scandal, nor 
are incurables.always.too.infirm to.do.a great 
deal of mischief. by disseminating slander. 





tewed, and boil them for some time longer. 
The liquor can be.nsed for jelly« . 
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NOTICES. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘W. O.—Firat-class in every particular. 

M. G L. 0.—Blonde hair, of great beauty. 

8S. D.—Your penmanship is adapted to office wak of 
any description. 

Fiossy.—Very neatly written ; possibly rather precise 
aad a little exacting. 


T. P.—The discussion of religious mattrs is never 
allowed in this column. 


Mamie Ccrrrorp.—A beautiful dark-brown tress of 
hair of :emarkably delicate texture. 


Peart CcrrrorD. —The tress is of an exquisite light- 
brown shade. Beautiful penmanship. 


Grace Dariine.—Very unformed writing, but the 
writer has probably a decided character. 


A. B —Your writing is hardly up to the average; 

spelling passable ; grammar, excrHent. ‘ 
Awywiz —B8osh professions - journalism and law—are 

considered to bs honourable to the highest degree. 


G. L 8.—Mr. Gladstone is considered by many per- 
sons to be the greatest statesman of the present genera- 
tion. 

Wa tis.— Until literary material has been carefully 
€x vance by the editor no judgment can be formed of 
iss utility. 


Romixy Rye.—It is a French quarter-franc piece, 
‘aiving no special value to any one, issued during the 
reigu of Louts Phillippe. 

N.G W.—Ascertain the staniing of the firm by 
maktog nq’ at a mercantile agency. We are unable 
to give any information regarding it. 

Q O.—Having failed to enclose the lock of hair, we 
cannotform any judgment cof its colour, beauty and 
-qiality. 

Gos :.—Tae Binting sys‘em of reducing corpulency 
hw often been given by us. Of all the systems in- 
tended for that purpose, this is undoubtedly the best. 


H Hore —t1. Both systems of ph y quoted 
are highly recommended by campeheuh extieeiiane : , but 
we are not aegenet hn otghe, ES he the best. 2. You 
are an exce penman. 


T. D.—A chebacco is a kind of boat employed in the 
Newfoundland fisheries. I+ derives its title from Che- 
bacco. the former name of Essex, a town fn Maseachu- 
setts (U.S.), where this variety of vessel is built. 


Jupy Dran.—When a lady desires to decline an offer 
to dance she need not adhere to any set form of sp2ech, 
but simply beg to be excused on the score of a previous 
engagement, fat'gue or disincl.nation. 


Jexny.—When eye offers himself as escort 
to a lady friend she should be sure to thank hia for his 
kindness and accept the honour, if no previous engage- 
ment has been made. Light-brown hair. Passa 


a. LF ay by finger of the - hand is a pe 
u which ep, ring usually .worn, lo 
though very often third finger of the same hand is 
chosen. In the latter case, it is replaced by the wedding 
ring or worn as a guard to it. 


CGarnaiz Bett —We can suggest no 
removal of the wriakles on your face, which are very 
unusual for one e0 young as you claim to be. Taey may 
be caused by some functional disturbance of your sys- 
tem, or by ths imposition upon your young shoulders 
cf some unusual csre. 


Lotriz.—The redress of your skin is doubtless caused 

bundance of blood. A seidlitz powder 
taken two mornings before breakfast will alleviate the 
trouble to a great extent, but if it does not prodace the 
desired ¢ffsct we would advise s consultation with a 
first-claes physician, who may perhaps suggest some 
other remedy. 

Rosanya.—Both potatoes and tobacco areof American 
origin, snd were usei there by the native American 
indiaos when the country was . Youremem- 
ber the story of Sir Walter Raleigh and his pipe when 
he smoked tobacco in this country. His servant thought 
his master was on fire. Sm >king the pipe was a s'go of 
peace among the Indians. 

Evie.—The hair enclosed fs neither red nor golden, 
but a mahogany or red-brown colour. Everybody now- 
adays is more or less cultivated in elocution, and the 
number of young people who are wanting to go on the 


stage is so great that m 8 not listen to 
applicants at all. Uniess one very remarkable his- 
trionic gifts there is no use in of the 


either for acting or dramatic The lecture 
platform is not so crowded. You write a very legible 
hand, ~— it lacks the firmness and grace that practice 
may give. 


Netrte.—You wish todress as Diana the Huntress. 
‘You can a wear a short skirt of green or tan-colour, and 
a low, sleeveless bodice of fawn or leopard-skin, if you 
can get this (it is to be had at the furrier’s, and only re- 
quires a sm il piece) or of tan-coloured plush or satin. 
We have seen tan-colour cotton-fi spotted with 
white that tly resembled fawn-skin. A huntress’ 
tan-leather bels, a helmet-cap, and a bow and arrow 
covered with silver paper complete the Diaua costum>. 
Your red-brown batr, greenish-grey eyes, and fatr, rosy 
skin, make you a blonde of the Titian typs. 





Sorata —It might make you thin, but would be very 
lowering to the system. 

W. L.—‘'James” is said to be the same name as 
Jacob,” which means a “supplanter” or ‘‘ decetver.” 


M P.—The lise you quote means that any manifes- 
tation of natoral emotion makes all men feel their com- 
mon humanity. 


§ A. T.—D> anything rather than m wry a confirmed 
drunkard. Try and meet him, and see what 
kindzess willd». Forget and forgive is a good mixim. 


Greta.—The phograph is s> badly taken that it does 
not do the yoang lady anything lixe justice, As far as 
can be j :dued it represents a pleasant-faced gtrl, with 
oval features, rather thin, and youthful looking. 

T. F.—The letters I N.R I. stand for the words 
“ Jesus N.zirenus Rex Jade rum,” which Pilate caused 
to be inscribed above the cross upon which Jesus was 
crucified. ‘'I” and ‘‘J” were formerly regarded as the 


same letter. 

K. B. P.—Y are wr. in insisting on kesping up 
forciga customs in your adopted country. The rule for 
wise people, in all thirgs, where no priaciple is in- 
volyed, is to do in Rome asthe Romans do In this 
country relatives, intimate friends, when both are 
women, and l vers all k‘sé upon the lips. 


A TWILIGHT THOUGHT 


I rook « walk out in the field at twilight’s dewy hour, 

Aad viewed the scene which nature sketched with more 
thén magic power. ~ 

A solemn hush was in the air, the s»ng-birds were at 


rest, 
And a thousan i gorgeous sunset hues were glowing in 
the west. : 


These faded soon, and in the sky, so deeply, darkly 
jue, , 
The ber wal in her bright maj sty crept slowly into 


iw. 

And as I, soul-enraptured, her beauty gaz:d upon, 

The sere , to hail their glorious queen, assembled one 
y one. 


And then the quiet twilight scens put on the garb of 
t ¢ 


And the vast area above was sll ablaze with light. 
The milky way glowed softly white and mingled with 


. the bloe, 
Above which glowed a million suns that mortals may 
not view. 


I felt a sense of littleness I ne’er had felt before. 
“Oh, what is lordly man?” I thought—“ a feeble worm, 


no more ! 
as way above us shine to mortals here un- 
wn, e 
Each in iteelf a moving world, and greater than our 
own.” 


Yet He who thus displays to us His wondrous power 
aD 

From dsy to day, as times files on, is mindful of us 

Teach me, oh, God, while pondering Thy glorious works 
a 

To thank Taee with an humble heart for all Tay grace 
and love. ee 


Pear. J.—C .smetics, in the shape of powders, rouge, 
washes and the like, exert a very deleterious effect on 


he dering d b 
the pores sud thus retardisg tbe workings of assure 


pores, 
Take plenty cf out-door exercise, keep early hours, in- 
dulge i Lecdindel Sob cnt yout one fon will be 
fm If troubled = try the 


with 
y suggested in Nv. 4 of this volume. It is simple, 
Sentved resal toe " td seeps 
t. 


Rock ALLEN.—A vital drawback to your learning a 
trade is the tact that attained your majority it 
will be a difficult matter to get a position as an appren- 
tice. In this city a boy is supposed to serve at least 

’ apprenticeship to the printing trade before 
sores 


men. Your laudable ambition to learn 
not have been deferred t> such a late day. 


B. N.—The b:zst time to begin the study of telegraphy 
is between the eges of fifteen and twenty-five years. 
The usual course of an operator's progress is about as 
follows: First, after learning “send” a message 
prt | well and to “‘read by sound,” he or she m 

° a situation in charge of some small office, w 
may be either a branch office in a city, or a small rail- 
way station, Toe next step in advance is to a larger 
office or more important station, where there is a 
greater amount of telegraphing to be done and more 
skilfal operators required. From here on the 

who acquires skill by close attention and continual 
effect to umprove, is soon known as a firat-cla:s opsrator. 
Asa conseq 1ence, to reach this state of ion ¢2n- 
stant practice is necessary Students also take 
every opportunity to inform themselves on every practi- 
cal polat connected with the and operation ot 
the eoneeh, Four or five months’ steady practice is 
usually aCe tere seit ot 
take offoe. 


} 





ee 
MeEno.—We are publishing and have on hand so many 
first-class serial st ,ries, that it is not deemed Nece ‘sary 
». republish any of those that appeared in previous 
umes. 


Cissy.—If you communicats with them, send 
of recommendation, and in your letter be pet nn 
about your spelling. You write fairly well, but mi, 
spell some simple words such as troupe. 
D. BR. 8.—It would be less awkward for him to put 
up - another —_ , but po) eed ya at nt hoot by his 
ancée’s papa, off.r lw 
takes his departure. ings an be 


A. B C.—A vessel equipped with two masts resem. 
bling tte main and foremasts of a ship, and a thirg 
small mist just back of the mainmast, carrying a try. 
sail, is called a ‘‘snow,” but where the nams originated 
we are unable to state. 


F. W. 0.—Tae substance used in gumming postage 
stamps is made as follows: Gam dextrine, 2 ounces; 
acetic acid, 1 ounce; water, 5 ounces, These ingre- 
Gients are di-sclved in a water-bath, and then | ounce 
of 90 per.cent, alcohol is added. 


W. J. 8. can, we imagine, write grac ful and p!quant 
prose, Way, then, does he try rhyme? . The rt 2 
enclosed is not poetry, and even as verse it is defective 
in measure. The last veree has two feet less than the 
o.bers, and one or two lires of the other verses cannot 
be scanned. f 


B. V.—Itis proper to use. your fork in eatiog pis. 
Watermelon is,eaten with a knife and fork. Tees eet 
per to put the blade of the knife in your mouth It 
privilege of the lady to bow first.- A gentleman 
must wait until heis recognized. I+ is not necessary to 
shake hands when introduced toa stranger unless the 
handiscffered. _ 


Lett1z,—We are afraid you are a -vaia little girl. 
Think less of your looks, and cultivate enduring quali- 
ties of mind and heart’ With your grey eyes, dark- 
pom py a deem 9 Sr you would be 
cr a dem!-brunette, or, x as please. 
Your wri is very grt for a girl of fiftees, but shore 
an uD ; hand. We would judge you to be 

dotl, an A . . 

T. O. R—1. The lines, ; 

“ Ob, woman ! lovely woman ! nature made thee 

To temper man ; we had been b, utes without you,” 
were written by Thomas Sener an English dramatist. 
They occur in Act I., Scene l., of his drama entitled 
2 Sir Walter Scott was the author of 





*« Woman's faith and woman's trust, 
Write the characters in dust.” 
B pes helene EPS DE chapter of his novel, 7ie 
trothe: . 


pretty well 

intellectual keénness will have no 
standing the rights of this question. 

CW. F.—Piutarch, the biographer and moralist, was 
Regn 8, Cheever so . Se Reo Bee, ex wt date can 
op tells us ; 
‘<a, at Dalphi, under Ammonius, 
when Nero was m through 
66 a.D., and it 
that year he was 
years In Rome, in other Italian cities, where he 
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